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WHEN FOUND— 


fad hundred and seventh anniversary of the birth of Charles Dickens 

will be celebrated throughout the branches of the Fellowship on 
7th February next in various ways. In London, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, 
K.C., will give a recital of his father’s The Cricket on the Hearth at the 
Guildhall School of Music, John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embank- 
ment, at 7-30. Admission will be by ticket, which can be obtained 
from Mr. W. C. Edwards, 76 Fawnbrake Avenue, Herne Hill, S.E. 24, 
provided a stamped directed envelope is enclosed with the application. 
Alderman Sir William P. Treloar, Bart., will preside and a collection 
will be taken during the evening for the funds of the Charles Dickens 
Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

* 7% % 3% * 


The Council of the Dickens Fellowship has lately had under consid- 
eration the future welfare of the Society and has appointed committees 
to prepare reports on propaganda and finance in order to widen out the 
influence and importance of the Fellowship in the national life. The 
Council is also issuing to Branches some “* literature’ and a circular 
letter respecting the Charles Dickens Home. Plans for the Conference 
due in May are also receiving the earnest attention of the Council, 
particulars of which will be announced in our next issue. 

% * * * a 

Subseribers to the Charles Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and 
Sailors will, we are sure, be interested to hear that the Fund nearly 
reaches the handsome total of £10,000 at the end of November, and that 
since that date £388 has been received from Mr. Bransby Williams as 
the result of a lecture he gave at Manchester; £70 has come from 
Edinburgh, per Miss Helena Sharp, realised by a Sale of Work; the 
London Branch has sent in £155, Hackney Branch has given a second 
donation of £40, and sundry smaller subscriptions amount to nearly 
£100. The purchase of the house ‘‘ Bannow”’ will, it is hoped, be 
completed before this issue of the Dickensian is m the hands of our 
readers, and we shall then begin to look forward to the equipment of 
the Home. It‘is our intention to give in our columns the progress of 
the work from time to time. 

* * 3 * \ 

After a long period of suspended animation, the City Pickwick 
Club opened the present season with a dinner at their Headquarters, 
the “George and Vulture” tavern, on 25th November. There 
was a good company of members and triends present and a very pleasant 
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evening was spent under the chairmanship of the President, Mr. 
Alderman James Roll, supported by the Vice-President, Alderman Sir 
Edward Cooper. An excellent meal was provided such as the host of 
the tavern, Mr. John Gardner, is famous for ; whilst the musical enter- 
taimment which tollowed was first class in every respect. Mr. Alderman 
Roll proposed the toasts of the King and the immortal memory of 
Charles Dickens. Mr. Lundy, the City Pickwick Club; Sir Edward 
Cooper the visitors, and a special toast was proposed by the chairman 
to Mr. C. 8. Goodwin, the Hon. Secretary, to whom so much of the 
past success of the club is due. At the Committee Meeting held prior 
to the dinner, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., the Common Serjeant, was 
unanimously elected a member of the Club. 
* * * * * 

Few books on Dickens during recent years have attracted so much 
attention and received so much unqualified praise as Mr. J. W. T. Ley’s 
The Dickens Circle. Columns of reviews and signed articles on it have 
appeared in the press since its publication a few weeks ago and already 
a second edition is called for. Our readers, we are sure, will be gratified 
to learn this, for Mr. Ley has been known to them for many years by 
his contributions to our pages. Many of the articles which form the 
basis of certain chapters of his book, have already given great pleasure 
to our readers from month to month. 

* * * * * 

A rather historic house in Birmingham has just escaped conversion 
into a retail shop by being acquired for Government purposes in 
connection with the war. It is situated just over Friday Bridge, at 
the rear of the Council House extension: and has the tradition, 
like an old house in Kasy Row, of having been associated with “ Mr. 
Winkle.” There would appear to be some justification for the belief 
(according to the tenant) that it was from the Friday Bridge house 
that “ Bob Sawyer’’ was ejected. The house is a fine example of an 
old-time residence with offices, and was built in 1800. For sixty 
or seventy years it was continuously occupied by members of the 
medical profession, which seems to support the association with the 
** yeprobate medical student.” 

* * * % 1 

America, as well as England, has had to submit to the officials who 
gratuitously offered the public advice as to how their clocks should be 
adjusted on the occasion of change from Summer to normal time. 
The mechanism of all time-pieces would be damaged by turning the 
hands back they were assured. One correspondent to the New York 
Sun wants to know if the art of making timepieces has deteriorated 
in the past seventy years? ‘‘ Dickens in Dombey and Son,” he says, 
“tells of old Captain Cuttle and his ponderous silver watch. The 
Captain boasted, ‘ Yer set her ahead fifteen minutes every morn’ and 
back twenty every night and she keeps time with the best of ’em.’ I 
chanced to run across this and have followed Captain Cuttle’s sage 
advice, ‘ When found, make a note of.’ ”’ 

THE Epiror. 
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DEATH OF MR. C. E. PERUGINI 
a the present number of The Dickensian was in the hands of the 
printer, we learned with profound regret of the death of Mr. 
C. K. Perugini, which occurred on the 22nd December, at his residence 
in Kensington. The funeral took place at Sevenoakes on the 27th 
December. 

Those friends who were privileged to witness the happy spirit of 
companionship in which Mr. and Mrs. Perugini lived all their life 
together, will know that the bereavement which has befallen our 
beloved President is one of profound and tender poignancy. In con- 
veying to her the assurance of our deep and affectionate sympathy, we 
feel that we are speaking for thousands of unknown friends all the world 
over. To such complete sympathy silence is, perhaps, the fittest 
tribute, and we will confine ourselves to these few but heartfelt words. 

Mr. Perugini was a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship, with 
which he had the greatest sympathy and showed the greatest interest. 

The following obituary !s extracted from The Times :-— 

The death of Mr. C. E. Perugini removes perhaps the last of the 
inner circle of intimates which included Leighton and Millais, and 
formerly Fred Walker, among the art-representatives of the recent 
past. He was born in Naples on September Ist, 1839, during a 
visit to that city by his Italian parents, who had for many years 
previously been resident in England, and he was still an infant 
when he was brought to this country, where in due course he became 
naturalized. He was successively the pupil of Bonolis and Man- 
cinelli, under whose severe training he became proficient in all the 
allied arts and in architecture. ; 

While still a youth he entered the studio in Paris of Ary Scheffer. 
Curiously enough, he was in Scheffer’s studio when Charles Dickens 
was sitting for his portrait accompanied by his young daughter Kate, 
whom the young artist did not then see, but who was destined to 
become his wife a few years later. He soon attracted attention 
in the Royal Academy, where his engaging art brought him many 
admirers; among his best-known pictures, still familiar enough 
through the engravings made of them, are ‘‘ Dolce far Niente,” 
“A Siesta,” “‘Cup of Tea,’ ‘‘ Fresh Lavender,” ‘‘ La Superbe,”’ 
“*Flower-Worship,” and ‘The World Forgetting.’? Mr. Perugini 
was also an occasional portrait-painter ; his likeness of John Forster, 
Charles Dickens’s biographer, was re-exhibited not long since on 
the walls of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Although an Eng- 
lishman in thought and manner, Perugini showed himself in his 
art inheritor of the tradition of Raphael, or rather of Carlo Dolci. 
Elegance, purity, and correctness of draughtsmanship, perfect re- 
finement and dignity, grace and charm, delicacy in colour, and the 
tenderness of harmonious line—these are the qualities of his 
academic art which are now, it must be recognized, outside the 
sweep of the modern movement, but which has delighted two genera- 
tions of picture-lovers who look for sound scholarship severely 
disciplined and veiled by melodious sweetness and distinction. 
His pictures are to be found in a number of public galleries. Perugini’s 
art reflected his nature. He commanded the respect and esteem 
of a wide circle, and was regarded with peculiar affection by his 
friends, who will acutely feel the loss of so worthy and lovable a man. 
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A CHILD’S THOUGHTS OF DICKENS 
By EDWIN PUGH 


pe came into my life hke a great big brother, who, however, 
iV was not too big but just great enough to like to play with me. 

I had read all Dickens’s novels before I was ten years old. I 
read them first in the old Household Edition, issued in monthly 
numbers between bright green covers, richly decorated. Alas! a 
few of those numbers were wanting. Thus I remained in ignorance 
for a year or two, of the opening chapters of Barnaby Rudge and 
Dombey and Son, some closing chapters, and one huge chunk ot 
Bleak House. 

But I was child enough in those days to take it for granted that 
these gaps in the series were all a part of the game that Dickens hked 
to play with me. Oblivious of the numerals on the covers—engrossed 
as I was by the human figures—I decided that my part in the game was 
to supply the missing links in this new tremendous scheme of evolution 
that Dickens had inaugurated. And so, being a sport, I tried to supply 
out of my own imagination what was lacking from this otherwise 
orderly sequence of printed pages. I invented incidents and characters 
that dovetailed into the story of Bleak House and made it a complete 
thing. By some sort of deductive process I accounted for the sources 
of Barnaby Rudge and Dombey and Son. I do not pretend to remem- 
ber how I did this. I only know that these three books in which I 
collaborated with Dickens, when I came to read them in their entirety, 
seemed somehow to have undergone certain changes, and these not 
altogether pleasing changes, but changes that bewildered and even 
distressed me. Of course, I grew out of that divided state of mind. It 
was impossible that my poor childish creations, dearly as I loved them, 
should stand against those of this great big brother of mine. Never- 
theless, it was a grief to me that he and I should be at such 
dreadful odds with one another. 

The first book I read was Oliver Twist. And this was well, because 
of all Dickens’s books Oliver Twist is the most exciting and enthralling 
to a boy, being the most full of adventure and sensation. 

It was all very real to me. I knew Bumble by sight, one of the 
last of the beadle tribe, who kept watch and ward at the porch of 
Holy Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, which J sometimes attended as 
a small child. Fagin and Bill Sikes were, of course, easily identified 
in the fierce old man with many hats who used to prowl along calling 
out, “* Ole Clo!” and in the burly ruffians of neighbouring slums. 
And it was easier still for me to be myself either Oliver, the Artful 
Dodger, or Charley Bates, as I felt pathetic and good, or jolly and 
wicked, or merely stupidly hilarious, The women characters I was 
not so sure about. I believe I classed Nancy with the heroines of 
Sunday School books as a pale, missionary figure going about and 
doing good among the poor and dangerous. And so on. And so on. 
In this connection I would only add that Bill Sikes was never more 
afraid than I was of his murdered victim, or Fagin worse haunted in 
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the condemned cell than I was in my little dark corner down on the 
floor between the armchair and the tender. 

The next book I read was Martin Chuzzlewit, and at the very outset 
I suffered a severe shock. For at first it seemed to me that old Martin 
was the Martin Chuzzlewit of the title, and I could not bear to think 
of that aged disagreeable man as a hero of romance. Then young 
Martin came on the scene, and all was well... .. until I discovered 
that he was hardly more worthy to be a hero than his grandfather. 

It was these two books, which appeared in those monthly parts in 
the order I have placed them, that naturally impressed me most as 
a child, since they came at me with so much more force and freshness 
than any that followed after. 

Of these I recall most vividly my keen sense of Dickens’s mastery 
of crowds in Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities. I moved in 
the midst of those crowds. I was one of them, savage and hoarse, 
yelling and bleeding, thrilled with a wild exultation in the conscious- 
ness of myself as one of a conquering army, and yet at the same 
time very much afraid of my ghastly companions. And the dead 
body that flitted past on that upraised bier..... ! 

For the rest that vast world of Dickens was just fairyland to me : 
the only fairyland I could ever bring my childish self to believe in. 
His giants, you see, were not all one and the same giant masquerading’ 
under different aliases, as they were in the story-books and nursery- 
thymes. Each was wholly different, distinctive from the rest. And 
there was never a dwarf, from Quasimodo to the tiniest Lilliputian of 
Gullier’s Travels, that could ever be quite so essentially dwarfish as 
Quilp. 

Ree that was how I began and have now and then since gone on in 
my acceptance of Dickens—Dickens as a mighty wizard. However 
unlike his books one from another, they are all so obviously coined 
from the same mintage, instinct with the same magic, imbued with 
the same antic spirit of fantasy. They belonged in those days to a 
world far more real than any reality I knew. His people might be 
limned in shadow, but what shadows! Such shadows, horrific and 
grotesque, as are cast by the burning noonday sun, such shadows as 
are spun out of moonbeams and gossamer, star-shine and the glamour 
of a dream. And as in a dream, bewitched, we are not in the least 
surprised at the most incredible happenings, so in those most delightful 
and wonderful tissues of whimsy was my child’s imagination held 
spell-bound and my very reason taken captive by the glorious unreason 
of it all. 

For me, and for me alone, had Dickens, my great big playful brother, 
transmuted the very dross of life into purest gold, interwoven with the 
airy fabric of his most dainty themes, his darker, sterner patternings 
of realism. For me, and for me alone, had he descended in a chariot 
of fire from those far-off realms that lie just beyond the borderland 
of a child’s vision to take me by the hand and fly away with me 
and play with me iu a child’s dream that only he could have made 
come true. 
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DICKENS’S LOVERS 


By ARTHUR WAUGH 
L ~ 


; Liven eAN: says the poet, boasts two soul-sides; and this was 
particularly true of Charles Dickens. There were indeed many 
men in Dickens, many personalities struggling one against another ; 
but pre-eminently and in the foreground there were two main sides 
to his character. There was, first, the Dickens of the world of London, 
the man who epitomised his age, the ebullient mouthpiece of the early 
Victorian era; and there was, secondly, the Dickens of the fireside, 
the philosopher of the simple affections, the prophet of domesticity. 

And when we come to Dickens and ask him, ‘‘ What is Love ? ” we 
get two different answers, according to which soul-side of him is upper- 
most at the moment. The one answer is dictated by the fashion of 
the time, and may be said to be already discounted and pigeon-holed. 
The other comes from the immortal heart of a great, simple, and 
sincere nature, and is the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever. 
Let us strike a balance, if we can, between the two, and try to see 
how far Dickens leads us in the philosophy of Love. 

If ever a man was the product of his age that man was Charles 
Dickens. Just as so many of his characters are embodiments of a 
type, so he himself seems to embody, in Gargantuan form, the whole 
panorama of Karly Victorian England. And if we try to pick out a 
single quality as expressive of the spirit of that age, the epithet I 
think, which we should choose is theatrical. 

The age of Charles Dickens was tremendously theatrical. Every 
man that imbibed its inspiration was secretly acting a part. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 had let loose a perfect cataract of individualism. 
Jack was as good as his master now; Mr. Roebuck was flattering . 
the Sheffield cutlers with the glory of their independence ; Macaulay 
was proclaiming his triumphant Philistinism : ‘“‘ An acre in Middlesex 
is better than a principality in Utopia”; young men were rollicking 
through the midnight streets, wrenching off door-knockers to assert 
their bursting personality: Steam was being let off from a million 
human steam-engines. The air was full of hissing and roaring. It was 
all one splendid debauch of the theatrical spirit. And through the 
midst of it revelled Dickens, the Inimitable, arm in arm with half his 
generation. 

Well, everyman has a touch of the actor about him. We all like 
to imagine ourselves in heroic attitudes. Even if we are too sensible 
to set our fancies free when we are awake, what devils of fellows some 
of us are, to be sure, in our dreams! But the greater part of this 
drab, indeterminate, workaday world has precious little opportunity 
to figure in the limelight at all. That, of course, is why the lower 
middle class is so desperately in love with a funeral. Death, that 
dignifies the most squalid bed-chamber, brings for a few days the 
atmosphere of high tragedy into a mean home. For the few days that 
intervene between the death and the interment every member of the 
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household has a chance, if he or she wishes it, of playing a part in the 
solemn drama of life. And the duller the lives into which thé common 
tragedy of death penetrates, the keener the relish with which the 
opportunity is seized. 

But there are other chances also; and a more cheerful opportunity 
for acting a part is afforded, of course, when we are in love. We all 
like to appear heroes and heroines to our well-beloved, however ridicu- 
lous and homely our infatuation may seem to the rest of the world. 

And of all generations of whom we have any record, the early Vic- 
torian was surely the most theatrical in its attitude to love. I don’t 
suppose it meant to be insincere, but it certainly posed and attitu- 
dinised more than any sane person in our own more disillusioned age 
would imagine possible. And even the indomitably sincere and 
human Dickens was infected by the poison. 


Il. 


Let us consider one or two typical examples, and to begin with, let 
Arthur Clennam come into the court, to answer for his loyalty towards 
the god of Love. He has certainly done yeoman service, for he has 
three girls to his name. Before the story opens he has “ toyed with 
light loves in the portal ” in company with Flora Casby. Soon. after 
the tale is well under weigh he is musing about Pet Meagles by the 
riverside, and he ends up with leading Little Dorrit down the steps of 
St. George’s Church “ imto a modest life of usefulness and happiness.” 

Arthur Clennam is, I think, we shall all admit, a complete represent- 
ative of the theatrical lover. His attitude to the past is theatrical. He 
is not half so honest as the voluble Flora, for she is true to the old 
sentiment, while he, it is easy to see at every turn, is terribly ashamed 
of his youthful infatuation. 

Now, no decent man ought to be ashamed of his old loves. That is 
the conduct of a prig. And when Pet Meagles quite unconsciously pays 
him out for his inconstancy to Flora, by showing him that she herself 
is so much in love with another as never to have imagined it possible 
that Clennam could be in love with her—then his behaviour is even 
more theatrical than any modern hero of the Lyceum. For he fills 
the bosom of his coat with her roses (what a sight he must have looked), 
and scatters them upon the moonlit river, as a sort of dramati¢e symbol 
that his hopes and dreams are floating out into the darkness. And all 
the while the limelight keeps playing furiously from the flies ! 

Little Dorrit, you remember, falls in love with Arthur Clennam ; 
- but Clennam in his magnificent, water-tight self-concentration never 
notices it fora moment. Who is it that notices it, then, and opens the 
dull man’s eyes to the truth? Why, the youth who really loves her, 
loves her unaffectedly and unselfishly, with all the fervour of the 
brave little heart which swells to the size of a ‘gentleman’s under the 
waistcoat of sprigs—‘‘ mere slop-work, if the truth must be known ”— 
John Chivery, son of the porter of the Marshalsea. John Chivery 
cuts but a poor figure on the stage of the higher drama ; but he is the 
perfect lover for all that, the true knight errant among the groves of 
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last week’s washing ; and if I were Little Dorrit I would have chosen 
him a dozen times before the junior partner in Doyce and Clennam. 

Clennam gets the lady, of course, and seasons his vows with all the 
decorations of theatrical oratory, but the true honours of the Court 

_of: Love go with John Chivery. It is his solitary figure that remains 
in the memory, lingering on the Iron Bridge across the river where once 
she used to pass o’ Sundays, or composing marble epitaphs for his own 
tomb, among the drying clothes upon the clothes line, which remind 
him, by some strange perverted association, of the grove of Venus. 

‘ He’s a breaking his heart for her,” says his mother, “‘ and I could 
wish to take the liberty to ask how its to be good to his parents, when 
bust.” 

How indeed ? for it is a treasure of pure gold and precious jewels ! 


III. 


Now let us pause here for one moment to ask a question upon which, 
I am inclined to believe, depends the whole secret of Dickens’s success 
or failure in the portrayal of love and lovers. 

Why is it that these simple, unheroic domestic lovers carry our 
sympathies with them wherever they go, while the really serious, super- 
fatted lovers, who were clearly designed to take the centre of the stage, 
trouble us not one whit, and are forgotten almost as soon as the book 
is closed? Why is it? . ; 

Well, the answer lies buried in the depths of human nature. There 
are two kinds of Love, Sacred and Profane ; and out of Profane Love 
spring the great passions which have animated the world’s imagination 
—Antony and Cleopatra, Romeo and Juliet, Henry and Rosamund— 
all those fiery impulses which drive a man and a woman into one 
another’s arms, across al! obstacles, and in the teeth of all the scruples 
of honour and advantage. 

Now Charles Dickens was never the creator of a grand passion. 
There is no hero in any of his books who could declare that the world 
was well lost for a woman’s sake ; such an idea never entered into his 
scheme of creation at all. 

But he did, as an artist, get just so far in the pale reflection of passion 
as the young man who writes the sort of love-letters which make such 
a cruel show from time-to time in the law-courts. He did conceive 
heroes who wanted to tread the heights of rhapsody in their ladies’ 
praise, but could never get beyond the language and the sentiment of 
the stage. Their hearts, in fact, were acting a part, and their tongues 
could only speak the language of their hearts. 

We laugh at such people now; but Dickens did not laugh at them ; 
and thereby hangs a hidden truth of some interest. i 

There are two kinds of laughter—the laughter which laughs at people, 
and the laughter which laughs with people ; and Dickens, who loved 
laughter more than most men, has plenty of both sorts and to spare. 
But one of the wisest things ever said about Dickens was said by Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton, when he let slip the theory that Dickens, as a 
creator, is never quite at ease with any character, with whom he has 
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not laughed. Think of his own autobiographical novel, Duvid Copper- 
field; how he laughs with himself through all the stages of emerging 
boyhood, a kind, tender, indulgent laugh, that sympathises with every 
weakness and mistake. ‘ What a fine fellow, I thought myself,” he 
seems to say; “ah me! how changed I am to-day. And yet, after 
all, wasn’t I rather lovable in all my foolishness ?”’ That is the true 
spirit of laughing with a person ; and it may be said to be the touch- 
stone by which we can test Dickens’s true lovers. The people over 
whose romances one can smile with a fond indulgence—those are the 
people who really touch the heart. Dickens laughs with them, and 
through his laughter gleams the mist of tears—-the tears of sympathy 
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LITTLE DORRIT AND ARTHUR CLENNAM 
From a drawing by W. P. Frith, R.A. 


and of some fond memory of our own, which makes the whole world kin. 
The more you think this over, | am sure, the more convinced you will 
be of its truth. All the lovers in Dickens whom one really loves are 
the lovers with whom one can laugh. Examples will crowd in upon 
your memory, directly you begin to think. Let me remind you of one 
or two fairly obvious ones. 
You cannot laugh with Walter Gay, even if you believe in him at all. 
“So, if ever you see her, Uncle,” said Walter, ‘“‘I mean Miss Dombey 
now—and perhaps you may, who knows ?—tell her how much I felt 
tor her; how much I used to think of her when I was here; how IL 
spoke of her, with the. tears in my eyes, uncle, on this: last night 
before I went away. Tell her that I said I never could forget her 
gentle manner, or her beautiful face, or her sweet kind disposition 
that was better than all. And as I didn’t take them from a woman's 
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feet, or a young lady’s ; only a little innocent child’s’’ said Walter : 

‘tell her, if you don’t mind, uncle, that I kept re a shoes—she’ ll 

remember how often they fell off, that _hight—and took them away 

with me as a remembrance !”’ 

No ; it really will not pass. 

But how about Mr. Toots ? Poor, neglected, inarticulate Mr. Toots— 
“It’s of no consequence, thank you ’’—what any one thinks of him, 
but he is a real good lover, none the less. 

Step down with Dickens from the throne of melodrama into the 
homely world of comedy, sit down by the fire among the people with 
whom you can laugh, and in a moment you are in a different world 
altogether. 


“Tm very well. indeed,” said Mr. Toots, taking a chair. * Very 
well indeed, Iam. I don’t remember that I was ever better, thank 
you.” 


He doesn’t know what to say to his lady. He can only gaze at her 
with a watery eye. Why ! it is one of the first and truest symptoms 
of love—to be struck dumb tn the presence of the beloved object. 

Walter Gay, you may be sure, would not have lacked words. 

“ Speak Like a stranger,” returned Walter. ‘“ No, I could not speak 
so. Iam sure at least I couldn’t feel like one.” 

But it is the very essence of love, in these early stages, that it makes 
strangers of those who ah aching to rush into one another’s arms. 
Toots is the true lover, and Walter Gay the false, and Toots by all the 
laws of justice ought to inherit the reward of chivalry. But alas! the 
novelist could not break away from the tradition of his time. The 
public of the fifties would never have put up with such a marriage for 
their heroine as a marriage with the tender-hearted, chuckle-headed 
Toots. He has to be content with the maid instead cf the mistress. 
and his good loyal heart learns to be genuincly proud of his Susan, and 
the rapidly increasing family of daughters with which their blameless 
wniion is blessed. It is the common lot. How many model husbands 
in every generation have fallen in love with Florence Dombey. and 
ended by ‘being peacefully content with Susan Nipper! Yet the first 
romance is never superseded. 

* | have never changed my sentiments towards Miss Dombey,” said 
Mr. Toots, articulate and even garrulous at last. “They are the 
same as ever. She is the same bright vision to me always. When Mrs. 
Toots and myself first began to talk of the tender passion, I explained 
that I was what you may call a blighted flower, you know. She knows 
that there’s nobody in the world I look up to, as I do to Miss Dombey. 
She knows that I consider Miss Dombey the most beautiful, the most 
anuable, the most angelic of her sex. What is her observation upon 
that ? The perfection of sense. ° My dear you are right. | think so 
too. 

There is the sublimation ol married confidence. There, my friends. 
is the secret of wedded happiness. 1! commend Susan Toots to you 
all, as a very model of wifely wisdom. Happy is the hearth that has 
such a plump and pleasing fairy seated in the ingle. 
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IV. 


»Perhaps all this seems rather a lowering of the spirittial value of 
Love. Certainly the novelist of the present day finds the Profane 
Love of the pavement a more congenial study that the Sacred Love 
of the domestic hearth. 

But that is just Dickens, and you must take him as you get him. 
The typical Victorian citizen, that was Dickens, always dominated 
the universal lover of humanity that was also Dickens to ‘ust this 
extent. Love to him led only one way, and that the way of respectable 
citizenship. The altar of St..George’s Church was its inevitable goal. 
with the pew-opener smiling all round, the third volume of the Registers 
open for signature, and the fresh perspective of the street shining outside 
in the autumn sun. Dickens must laugh with his lovers, if he is to be 
truly happy in their company, and he can only laugh, when a genial 
atmosphere of respectability lies mellow over all the world. 

Give him that atmosphere, however, and that kindly hope, and the 
whole panorama of domestic love is spread out before you in his pages. 

Think of David Copperfield—his book of private confessions—it 
contains nothing less than an odyssey of youthful susceptibilities. 
David begins in the nursery with Little Emily, whom he loves the 
moment he sets eyes upon her in Mr. Peggotty’s cheerful boat-house, and 
the way in which that fascination floats quite naturally, away, is only 
one in @ million tributes to the novelist’s wonderful human intuition. 
There follows Miss Shepherd at the dancing class, who was stood in the 
stocks for turning in her toes, received one shy kiss in the cloak-room, 
and was ungrateful enough for a whole bushel of brazil nuts, offered as 
a propitiatory gift, to prefer another youth of no merit whatever, and 
to make faces at David, when she passed him in the street, as a sign 
that all was over between them. 

When we come to riper years, we do not actually make faces at our 
neglected flames, but the sentiment is everlasting. It is inbred in 
the uglier side of human nature: 

And then the eldest Miss Larkins, who was no chicken, for the 
youngest Miss Larkins was not that—the eldest Miss Larkins who 
flirted with officers, allowed David to steal a flower from her bouquet, 
and was all the time engaged to Mr. Chestle, a portly hop-grower in 
Kent ; Mr. Chestle who spent the evening of his inamorata’s infidelities 
playing whist in the ante-room, plumply content with the certainty 
that she would be bound to him hand in foot in a fortnight. Excellent 
Mr. Chestle, and irresistible Miss Larkins! Who of us, looking back 
into his own secret record, would not be forced to confess to at least 
one Miss Larkins of his own ? 

But Dora (as I have often said elsewhere amid universal protesta- 
tion !) Dora is the masterpiece in the gallery of young love. Every 
man falls in love with Dora some time in his life. Some men are lucky 
enough to escape the peril of marrying her. When the ring is sent 
back in a despairing note, folded like a cocked hat, the dismissal, in 
such a fortunate case, is taken as final. That man has got free with a 
happy memory, and may thank his stars for his escape. Some men 
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again fall in love with Dora after they are married to Agnes Wickfield. 
and they are lucky too ; for there is no taint of vice in Dora’s compv- 
sition. She would just shake her curls inthe married man’s face, and 
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skip away with Jip down the garden path. And that man, too, would 
have a happy memory to carry back to his sheltered fireside, with 
Agnes darning innumerable stockings in the lamplight. 

The really unlucky man, of course, is the man who carries Dora home, 
when the honeymoon is over, and settles down with her to a life time 
of underdone veal and leathery pudding. For his dream is bound to 
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be overclouded with reality; his romance inevitably melts away, 
when the oysters are unopened, and there is no knife to open them, 
and Jip has got all his feet into the mushroom ketchup. Yes, the truth 
is that there are some very lovable lovers who are not made for marriage 
nor destined to domesticity ; and it is really too bad of Dickens to 
make us men fall in love with Dora, only to remind us in the next 
breath that his beaten pathway to the steps of St. George’s Church is 
not, after all, the only path through which Love steals its way. 

Nevertheless, it is the one way for Dickens, the imperturbable 
British citizen ; for house-keeping, the setting-up of a home, its fur- 
nishing, equipment and management are always the longed-for haven 
of all his romances. The failure of David and Dora’s married life is 
simply a failure in house-keeping. They never loved one another less, 
nor went philandering after other people. Dora was a divine sweetheart 
to the last, and yet she knew that her married life was a tragedy. 

~ [ am afraid it would have been better, if we had only loved each 
other as a boy and girl, and forgotten it. I have begun to think I was 
not fit to be a wife.” 

Well; it depends upon what you ask of a wife! At any rate 
Dora was not fit to be a housekeeper. 

And to be a good little housekeeper is, as we have seen, the one goal 
to Charles Dickens ot all soft whisperings in the twilight. The lovers 
begin with that ideal from the first. Ruth Pinch makes a pudding, 
and is immediately etherealised. Traddles’s first consideration, when 
once he has secure the affections of the dearest girl in the world, is the 
provision of furniture. Sophie buys a flowerpot and stand for the 
parlour window out of her earliest savings, and Traddles himself acquires 
a little round table with a marble top—two feet ten inches in circum- 
ference— admirable piece of workmanship, firm as a rock ’—but 
there is always one anxiety in the background, one menacing kill-joy 
of apprehension. How will they ever collect the table-cloths, the 
pillow cases, the ironmongery and candle boxes, because all those little 
things mount up? Still their motto is ** Wait and Hope.” 

And when the household goods are collected, even if the whole 
supply of family glass amounts to no more than two tumblers, and a 
custard-cup without a handle, what a time they will have together. 
with their family about them, round the Christmas fire !_ All roads lead 
at last to the roast goose and speckled pudding of the Cratchits — 
there was a housewife for you, if you like—Bob said, and calmly too 
that he regarded that pudding as the greatest success achieved by Mrs. 
Cratchit since their marriage. Come, then, let us all sit down together 
and be happy. The compound in the jug is simmering ; the chestnuts 
are spluttering on the fire. ‘‘ God bless us everyone !” - 


NG 


Well; we have reduced Love and married life into the region of 
Burlesque. It is time to rescue it before we finish. And of course 
amid all this saturnalia of good citizenship there are glimpses enough 
in Dickens of the sinister side of passion—the shadow east by Love. 
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like the shadow which followed Betsey Trotwood through the midmght 
streets, or waited for Lady Dedlock by the gate of “the graveyard. 
Dickens may not have drawn a grand passion, a supreme attraction 
that turns men and women into fallen gods, knowing good and evil— 
but he knew the ugly side of Love only too well ; he knew what a beast 
Love can make of a man, when desire is thwarted and pride set down. 

Bradley Headstone is perhaps the nearest Dickens ever got to the 
portrayal of a man tortured out of endurance by a passion which burns 
him like the shirt of Nessus. 

‘You are the ruin of me,” he cries to Lizzie Hexam,. “I have no 
resources in myself, I have no confidence in myself, I have no govern- 
ment of myself when you are near me or in iny thoughts ..... No 
man knows till the time comes. what depths are within him. To some 
men it never comes: let them rest and be thankful .... . You could 
draw me to fire. you could draw me to water. vou could draw me to 
the ‘gallows! 40). But [ have been set aside and cast out. J only 
hope that Ll may never kill him.” 

The step from fear to brooding, fron: temptation to consent is a very 
narrow one. Given the opportunity, and Bradley Headstone becomes 
John Jasper. and jealousy finds its inevitable end in betrayal and murder. 

VI. 

But the shadows pass—all shadows always pass across the pages of 
Dickens’s golden book of life—the shadows pass; and the sunlight 
comes out again. At the end ot all his stories the chimes are forever 
vinging the wedding peal. In the matter of Love, Dickens is an in- 
domitable optimist, and who can sav how many happy marriages crown 
the panorama of his dreams’ For Dickens might have laughed with 
his characters never so much. as he followed them in and out of the 
tortuous ways of life. but at heart he loved them all the better for his 
laughter, and like the old-fashioned playgoer. he liked to see everybody 
comfortable and contented at the finish. 

Here is Sophie, hiding behind the curtains among the dingy law- 
books in the Inns of Court, and dragged out into the firelight, a mid- 
summer rose of blushes. Here, after many days, is the last bottle of 
the old Madeira, hoary with dust and cobwebs, the golden wine shedding 
a lustre on the tablecloth. For Walter and his wife have come home, 
and Toots and Susan are married also—and all the wanderings are 
done, and there shall be no more sea. There must be feasting, of 
course, for with Dickens all happy anniversaries imply a full table : 
but it shall be the simple comforts of the homely hearth—with no 
damaging taint of the Veneerings. 

And of all such homely feasts there is perhaps one that stands out 
in the brightest light of all—not the less bright because it is the first 
feast—a wedding day feast, to tell the truth, and a stolen secret wedding 
at that. The sun is setting over the river at Greenwich, and three 
conspirators are seated in the bow-window overlooking the laughing 
water. The bridegroom is there, and of course the bride, and the 
third figure. cherubic, beaming. the very embodiment of the god of 
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love himself, is the dear little father who has lent his countenance to 
this naughty runaway match, who will have to answer for it when he 
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sets home, and who is terribly conscious at the back of his heart that 
he is going to be intolerably lonely, now that his Bella is lost to him, but 
who all the time keeps up the cheerfulness due to the occasion with 


an imperturbably unselfish smile. 
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And what a dinner it was—complete symbol of Dickensian peace— 
fishes of all the colours of the rainbow, dishes seasoned with bliss, and 
golden drinks bottled in the golden age, and hoarding up their sparkl S 
ever since. 

“You won't feel solitary or neglected, Pa, going away by yourself— 
will you ?” 

Brave little cherub of a hero, what could he answer but “ No” / 
‘“ Lord bless you! No, my Life.” But there is no happiness in this 
world so complete, but it brings some shadow of loss to someone else. 

Goodbye, dearest Papa, Goodbye.” 

* Goodbye, my darling. Take her away, my dear John. Take her 
home.” 

The old man turns back to the lonely life, as age, alas! must always 
turn away, however much it loves. from the perfect happiness of 
youth. But the last glimpse of them is enough to comfort him on his 
solitary way. 

For the sun is shining still, and “So, she leaning on her husband's 
arm, they turned homeward by a rosy path, which the gracious sun 
struck for them in its setting. And O, there are days in this life 
worth life and worth death. And O, what a bright old song it is, that 
Q. tis love, ’tis love, ‘tis love, that makes the world go round !” 


MR. JEFFERY FARNOL’S NEW NOVEL 


pe “Our Admirable Betty,” Mr. Jeffery Farnol’s latest work, we 

have a healthy, racy novel, full of pleasant conversation and 
charming description. Farnol does not bring in one unnecessary 
character, and what is of far greater importance, he makes the most 
of every one that he has. They tell their own story, talk like natural 
human beings and are not used merely for melodramatic effect. Take 
for example, Betty herself. She is beautiful in the extreme, but our 
author does not take it upon himself to make her a paragon of virtues 
as well. We have a natural girl, typically English, full of fun, yet a 
woman at heart. It is extraordinary how one gets so vivid an im- 
pression of her with so little description. It is the other characters 
who give us this impression, not what the author says about her himself. 
This is noticeable throughout the book. When one does find descrip- 
tion, it is so tense and vivid that few words are needed. 

It has been said that in this way, Mr. Farnol is like Dickens. One 
finds in the works of that author that he can show one a room, a scene, 
a person in very few sentences, without leaving one any doubt as to 
the smallest details. Mr. Farnol also seems to have this gift. Another 
Dickensian touch appears in the way im which the valets ape their 
masters, though their meetings rather lack the good humour of Mr. 
Tuckle’s * swarry,’ while Sergeant Tring constantly reminds one of 
the faithful Sam Weller. Yet in spite of these similarities, there is 
nothing in Mr. Farnol that savours of plagiarism. . One cannot but 
think that his latest work will appeal to all lovers of Dickens. | 

C.M.4, 
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DICKENS AND PINERO 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


[ may be doubted whether the magic mantle of Dickens, in its 

careless, tantalizing fluttering over divers literary shoulders, 
has ever elected to favour any writer to a greater degree than it 
has one who is no novelist at all, but simply a writer for the stage, 
and he no other than Sir Arthur Pinero. True, in the most serious 
plays of this our doyen of dramatists, in such realistic tempera- 
mental studies as Iris, Mid-Channel, The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
and the like, the tone and atmosphere seem miles away from our 
great Victorian; nevertheless, throughout all his long career, 
a lurking sentiment, a love of fun, and, still more, a pronounced 
flair for the humours of character, a positive revelling at times 
in the eccentric and bizarre, as in his latest long play The Freaks, 
serve to remind us that, whatever else may be found in his make-up, 
there is certainly a large leaven of Dickensian influence. 

Dickens, as we know, was a writer who took to acting for 
amusement. Pinero was an actor who took to writing for profit. 
Both were character actors on the stage, and are still greater 
character actors in print. Dickens was practically character-acting 
in his works all the time. Pinero is practically character-acting in 
his works al] the time. He may be said, perhaps, to stand alone 
as the greatest character-actor in print since Dickens died. 

The fortunes of both men were practically founded on farce. 
I do not think it is too much to say that since Pickwick no such 
masterpieces of broadly humorous invention have been written 
in England as Pinero’s famous Court pieces, particularly Dandy 
Dick—in which the scene in the rural police station shows us the 
genius of the author welding into one brilliant whole such a com- 
bination of comic character, comic situation, and comic dialogue 
that it transcends anything of its kind; and it is only because 
these works are given us in dramatic form, and we are not a play- 
reading nation, that this is not universally recognised. 

I have a theory that the best modern comedy—or rather, I would 
say, the most human and permanent type of comedy, for as regards 
mere brilliance, per se, that may be achieved by others, particularly if 
gifted with genius —is mainly written by those who are thoroughly 
grounded in farce. For it is only when you have the technique 
of farce at your finger-ends that you can attempt more ambitious 
work with the knowledge that, whatever faults may be yours, 
you will scarcely be likely to prove yourself a bore ; for to amuse, 
to entertain, as well as to feel the easy measure of your audience 
or circle of readers, will have become habits engrained in you, 
habits that cannot wholly desert you even when, on occasion, 
your primary object is but to interest, when your theme may even 
be on the surface, ugly. Indeed, to show an absolute command of 
extravagance is to be marked out as one of rare capability. 
Those writers make the widest appeal who have the mastery of all 
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the elements that go to:make up laughter from the incipient smile 
to the loud guffaw, and who, having firm hold of the reins thereof, 
know by instinct when to slacken and when to tighten it, restraining 
their wildest farce with the delicate spirit of comedy, and touching 
_ up their highest comedy, if needed, with the playful spirit of farce. 
To such as these, audiences and readers alike instantly respond, 
finding a combined art and spontaneity in their effects that win 
to ready applause. 

Farce is closely allied to the primary conception of fun. It is 
the comic side of brutality, but in the touch-and-go of its portrayal 
we are never given time to realize this. Has somebody hurt 
himself just sufficiently to arouse laughter in others ? Then if the 
hurt in really innocuous in its result, the fun provoked may be said 
to have entered the realm of the artistic and to be farce of the 
humblest type. Dickens did not disdain, on occasion, this infantile 
form of art: did he not topple Mr. Pickwick over a garden-wall 
into three gooseberry bushes, and, apparently considering there were 
not thorns enough, add a rose tree as well? Ina still more ungentle 
manner did Pinero once, by a horrid crash, give us to understand 
that he had precipitated a gentleman and a magistrate in company 
with a boy and a balcony through a syklight below them, leaving 
to our imagination such a fearsome mixture of bricks, mortar, 
man, iron, boy, glass, as never was. Such rough-and-tumble in- 
cidents are accentuations of the idea of farce, useful perhaps, to the 
conscientious craftsman in order to show that, for all the comic 
life-likeness, dexterity and finish he may attain in his work, 
he is keeping a necessary option, as it were, all the time, on gay 
irresponsibility. It is of course when the relation of man to woman 
is brought into play that farce mainly rises above the primitive, © 
goes up a peg or two in the artistic scale, and becomes more human. 
When in the old, medieval mystery dramas of the Deluge Noah 
invited his wife politely into the Ark, it was a popular piece of 
stage busniess for the good lady to reply with a resounding box on 
his ear; and the roar of the tickled groundlings at this vixenish 
trait in her started to echo down the centuries, and is still heard 
in every playhouse to-day, and will go on being heard until the 
humour of marital altercation has spent its force. Crude effect 
as it was, it was the genuinely human touch in more senses than 
one, and the lowly forerunner of the best farce of our time. 

For it is in their large humanity that Dickens and Pinero as hu- 
morous writers stand out pre-eminent ; and the transition to comedy 
from this living farce of theirs means simply they schooled them- 
selves through a command of fun to a higher skill, every other 
necessity for it being found and included in their intensely human 
feeling. Yet, at its best, comedy remains intimately correlated with 
farce. It is difficult to say, for instance, in such a play as Gold- 
smith’s She Stoops to Conquer where the one leaves off and the other 
commences. What is comedy in essence but farce toned down, 
farce restrained to the pitch of good-breeding and politeness, farce 
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docked of its boisterous element ? It was because Dickens was 
saturated with farce that by-and-bye he was enabled to give us 
such splendid scenes of real comedy as those between Dick Swiveller 
and the Marchioness, or that in David’s chambers where the 
Micawbers and Traddles are guests at dinner, or that in the 
Marshalsea between Mr. Dorrit and his poor old pensioner Nandy. 
It was because Pinero was saturated with farce that presently he 
was enabled to write such a perfect comedy as The Gay Lord Quez. 
Nay, I will go farther and say it was because Pinero was saturated 
with farce that he was enabled to make the public accept such a 
haunting piece of portraiture as The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
Farce it was that taught both men the mastery of their art. 

But it is perhaps as a master of dialogue that Pinero has most 
affinity with our great novelist. Dickens is without doubt one of 
the supreme masters of dialogue in English literature, inasmuch as 
any conversation he depicts, while life-like and natural to an 
uncommon degree, mirrors wonderfully the characters of the 
speakers—in fact it expresses them and sums them up in @ manner 
mere description can hardly vie with—and, moreover, at the same 
time helps the story along. Pinero’s dialogue has the same es- 
sential characteristics. Terseness of phrase, too, distinguishes 
both writers. In fact it is rather in the coining of meaning phrases 
more than anything else that they are alike. ‘ Barkis is willin’ ” 
is an example of a Dickens phrase into which a world of suggestion 
is packed, while in Pinero, one calls to mind, for instance, the ex- 
treme effectiveness of such a simple sentence as ‘‘ Honoria used to 
lay the cloth ” when reiterated in self defence by a dissipated and 
fatuous young collegian, the author contriving to convey by it the 
whole story of the youth’s foolish marriage with an Irish landlady’s 
daughter. In sheer wit and showy cleverness both authors have 
been outdone by others, but brilliance in excess often proves 
wearisome either to read or to listen to. Lines of the coruscating, 
fireworks order compared to the strong, good, natural, characteristic 
sentences of a Dickens or Pinero dialogue are as a fringe of tassels 
to taut strings that hold the whole together. For telling in every 
sense of the word is the written speech of these two literary crafts- 
men. 

It would seem, judging from a letter of his to the Daily Telegraph 
at the Dickens Centenary time, in response to one asking for some 
opinion of the novelist, that Pinero himself regards himself as a 
Thackeray man rather than a Dickens man. No doubt Thackeray 
has been a more conscious influence with him in his satirical pictures 
of society, but I maintain that subconsciously, at any rate, Dickens 
has been a good deal of an influence too. If the atmosphere of that 
delightful drama, Sweet Lavender, seemed borrowed from Thackeray, 
and its plot suggested by the Fanny Bolton episode in Pendennis, 
surely at the same time was there some strain of Dickens i the 
sentiment and humour. And the fact that the dramatist on a few 
occasions has drawn hints for characters from the great Dickens 
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storehouse itself is one he can scarcely have forgotten. One re- 
members, for instance, the strong-minded Mrs. Boyle-Chewton, 
and her daughter, Rhoda, in the Weaker Sex, a pair obviously 
modelled on Mrs. Jellyby and Caddy: In another play, Lady 
Bountiful, Pinero did not disdain to label one of his characters 
Roderick Heron, on the programme as a member of the Skimpole 
family, or rather, I should say, he acknowledged the relationship 
in a footnote. The whole piece, by the way, reminds one of Dickens, 
and deserves to be seen again, if not on the boards, at any rate on 
the film, for which, being a story spread over years, it seems better 
adapted; and if Sir John Hare, happily still with us, could be in- 
duced to play for the occasion his old part of the Skimpolean 
Roderick, success could not fail to be its lot. i 

In such plays as The Cabinet Minister and Dandy Dick, the 
Dickens influence is seen in the fact that Pinero is not content 
with developing the natural humours pertaining to his excellent 
plots—quite sufficient in themselves to serve most authors with 
matter for an evening’s entertainment—but he must needs make 
each and every character, besides, more or less of an original 
eccentric. In the latter piece one recalls among the minor people 
such delightful figures as Sheba, the Dean’s “ toy-child,” who hates 
the plan of herself in brown paper, and her elder sister Salome, 
who refuses to let Sheba’s skirts be lengthened until she is married 
herself (by the way is there not just a touch of Charity and Mercy 
Pecksniff in these two ?); or again the terribly dyspeptic Major 
who, when asked what he would do if the trumpet summoned him 
to battle replies, ‘‘ Oh, I suppose I should pack up a few charcoal 
biscuits and toddle out, you know”; or again, the uncouth and 
jealous constable, Noah Topping, perhaps the most broadly comic 
figure in the Pinero gallery. 

In The Second Mrs. Tanqueray the name of the old bachelor 
friend Cayley Drummle, seems to have been suggested by the 
Bentley Drummle of Great Expectations. Shaw, by the way, has 
confessed unblushingly to putting Jaggers of that same novel into 
You Never Can Tell. The other day I ran up against an old friend, 
Dr. Parker Peps, in a play by Vachell, The Case of Lady Camber. 

And what of the dramatists of the parts with less originality to 
their account than perhaps their literary descendants ? Well, whole 
plays have been founded on hints from Dickens. Unele Dick’s 
Darling, a success of Toole’s, for one such, which gave us Doctor 
Marigold under another name. Again, that well-known play, 
Two Roses, which served us up Old Dorrit in another name and 
setting. Again, Claudian, that highly successful classic drama of 
Wilson Barret’s, the idea of which was suggested by the ghost in 
the white waistcoat and his companions in the Christmas Carol, 
who * sought to interfere for good in human matters, and had lost 
the power for ever.” The Carol itself we have had served up with 
a certain difference as The Message from Mars. The stage character 
who made the greatest hit of all in nineteenth-century comedy was 
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undoubtedly Lord Dundreary, and though the merit of his portrayal 
is largely due to the actor, E. H. Sothern, it is Dickens we have to 
thank for his inception, for he was fashioned from no other than the 
debilitated cousin in Bleak House. By the following passage from 
Oliver Twist was suggested the title for one of the best-known melo- 
dramas ever written: ‘‘ Much farther! yer as good as there,”’ said 
the long-legged tramper, pointing out before him, ‘“ Look there ! 
Those are the lights of London !” 

Other instances might be avouched. Dickens has been certainly 
useful to the dramatists. 


DICKENS’S BEVIS MARKS 


By CHARLES McNAUGHT 


EVIS MARKS in Charles Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop is declared 
to be the locality of the office and dwelling-house of Sampson 
Brass and his sister Sally ; and the numerous tribe of the great nove- 
list’s imitators and followers in the literary Bohemia of the Middle 
Nineteenth Century were ever after prone to place their crooks, fences, 
and lawyers in Bevis Marks, Duke’s Place, or the adjoining Hounds- 
ditch, in their now intensely dreary “ humorous ” sketches of low life 
in the London Jewry. The regrettably few who are personally ac- 
quainted with this part of Old London know that Bevis Marks enjoyed 
very respectable beginnings, and that, even as part of the Jewry, it is 
hallowed in the memory of the English-born and oldest families of 
the Sephardim, and is intimately associated with the racial, religious 
and patriotic work of many distinguished men among ~*~ The 
People.”” The principal Synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews’ Congregation (founded in 1660-62) was erected in 1701 in Bevis 
Marks. 

John Stowe, whom the learned Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, 
M.A., describes as “the first- painful searcher into the reverend an- 
tiquities of London,’ shows the area to he in ecclesiastical possession 
“in the 17 of Edward the 4,”’ when “ Ralfe Joseline. Maior, caused part 
of the wall about the citie of London to be repayred. betwixt Aldgate 
and Aldersgate.” Passing from Aldgate, Trinity, Christ Church, 
Duke’s Place (the site of Trinity Priory), and Bevis Marks, ** then come 
you to the Papey, a proper house, wherein some time was kept a 
fraternity or brotherhood of S. Charity and 8. John Evangelist,” for 
~ poore impotent Priestes,” founded in the year 1430. ‘ This brother- 
hoode amongst others was suppressed in the raigne of Edward the sixt, 
since the which time in this house hath beene lodged M. Moris of 
Kssex, Sir Francis Walsingham, principall Secretarie to her Maiestie. 
Maister Barret of Essex, etc.” Stowe says, further, that “The Abbot 
of Berry his Inne” ‘is one great house of roomes, fayre courts and 
varden plottes, sometimes pertayning to the Bassets, since that to the 
Abbots of Bury in Suffolke and therefore called Buries Markes, corruptly 
Beuis Markes, and since the Dissolution of the Abbey of Bury to 
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Thomas Hennage the father, and to Sir Thomas his son.” It is' on: 
record elsewhere that Bevis Marks was granted to Sir Thomas Heneage 
in’ 1541; and this is what John Stowemeans, for in the text of the 
“Survey ” of 1603, the phrase of the 1598 edition is altered to “ Sir 
~ Thomas Henage, the father and the sonne.”’ .The late Mr. Harben. 
in.the invaluable new Dictionary of London shows that Stowe must 
have been in error about the Bassets, for the records show that the 
House of the Abbots must have been in their possession prior to 1156 
and was “ perhaps given to them by David the Dane sometime after 
1020, when the first Abbot was consecrated.” = 

In his 1720 Expansion of Stowe’s “ Survey,” Strype adds: “ This 
House and Ground is now encreased into many Tenements; and, 
among the rest, the Jews of London have of late built themselves a 
large Synagogue here, wainscotted round,” etc. Sir Willoughby 
Maycock agrees that the name of Bevis Marks signifies Bury’s Limits 
and indicates the borders of the territory pertaining to the town 
house of the Abbots of Bury St. Edmunds.” * Bury’s” has become 
* Bevis’ by the mutation of “u” into “v’ ** Mark” in this case 
means a possession held by a community. 

But, whatever the glories or glamours of Bevis Marks may have 
been in the Middle Ages or in the days of Sir Thomas Heneage of the 
historic Copt Hall at Epping under favour of Queen Elizabeth, it was 
certainly no place of noble mansions when “‘ Sampson Brass, Gentle- 
man, one of Her Majesty’s attornies of the Courts of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas at Westminster, and a solicitor of the High Courts 
ot Chancery ” flourished there in the earlier portion of the Nineteenth 
Century and was immortalised by Charles Dickens. From the par- 
ticulars given in The Old Curvosity Shop concerning the domestic 
economics and professional surroundings of Mr. Sampson Brass, we 
learn that his was a small dark house in Bevis Marks. “ In the parlour 
window of this little habitation, which is so close upon the footway 
that the passenger who takes the wall brushes the dim glass with his 
coat sleeve—much to its improvement for it is very dirty ’”—in this 
parlour window in the days of its occupation by Sampson Brass * there 
hung, all-awry and slack, and discoloured by the sun, a curtain of 
faded green, so threadbare from long service as by no means to inter- 
cept the view of the little dark room, but rather to afford a favourable 
medium through which to observe it accurately.’ It will be remem- 
bered that Charles Dickens’s personal experience of such dens as this 
was extensive and peculiar before he had thought of Sampson Brass 
or of Bevis Marks. ‘‘ There was not much to look at. A rickety 
table, with spare bundles of papers, yellow and ragged from long 
carriage in the pocket, ostentatiously displayed upon its top: a 
couple of stools set face to face, on opposite sides of the crazy piece of 
furniture ; a treacherous old chair by the fire-place, whose withered 
arms has hugged full many a client and helped to squeeze him dry: a 
second-hand wig box, used as a depository for blank writs and declar- 
ations and other small forms of law, once the sole contents of the head 
which belonged to the wig which belonged to the box. as they were 
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now of the box itself ; two or three common books of practice ; a jar 
of ink, a pounce-box, a stunted hearth-broom, a carpet trodden to 
shreds, but still clinging with the tightness of desperation to its tacks— 
these, with the yellow wainscoat of the walls, the smoke-discoloured 
ceiling, the dust and cob-webs, were among the most prominent decora- 
tions of the office of Mr. Sampson Brass.”” Those who know intimately 
the legal fraternity which ever dwells in the neighbourhood of “ the 
delightful City of Prague’ sometimes whisper in strict confidence 
that to this very day there are office dens quite as squalid as those 
of Mr. Sampson Brass in early Victorian times. But the furniture 
catalogue at Bevis Marks was mere still life, of no greater importance 
than the plate—“ Brass, Solicitor ’—upon the door, and the bill— 
“ First Floor to Let to a Single Gentleman ’’—which was tied to the 
knocker. The atmosphere of Mr. Brass’s office was of a close and 
earthy kind, and, besides, was frequently impregnated with strong 
whiffs of the second-hand wearing apparel exposed for sale in Duke’s 
Place and Houndsditch ; had a decided flavour of rats and mice ; and 
a taint of mouldiness. By the bye, it was from the window of this 
typical den in Bevis Marks that Dick Swiveller, the new clerk, on his 
first day, leaned negligently out ‘‘ until a beer-boy happened to pass, 
whom he commanded to set down his tray and serve him with a pint 
of mild porter, which he drank upon the spot and promptly paid for, 
with the view of breaking ground for a system of future credit and 
Opening a correspondence thereto without loss of time.” Alas and 
alas ! there is no beer boy now; and the heir of the Swivellers—in 
the words of the favourite poet of the founder of the family—“ to the 
War has gone, In the ranks of Death you'll find him.” We have had 
the authority of a venerable Director of the Bank of England to cgn- 
firm that waiting for the beer-boy to come round was a practive not 
confined to the Dick Swivellers of the City, even within living 
memory. The habit was found in the holy of holies of Threadneedle 
Street itself. 

And, in the cellar-kitchen of the house in Bevis Marks—a very dark 
miserable place—was the poor little “‘ Marchioness,”’ the sole “ slavey ” 
on the premises. And, be it remembered that it was in this unsavoury 
centre that the Bevis Marks Synagogue—the place of worship of the 
élite of the London Jews—was maintained with only the Great Syna- 
gogue and the New and Hambro Synagogues as poor rivals for the 
service of the whole Community ; and that in 1831 the Jewish Board 
of Guardians were obliged to hold up the Parliamentary proceedings 
in favour of Jewish Emancipation owing to the want of funds. The 
Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue (Bevis Marks) and the Great 
Synagogue had already subscribed £324 7s. 4d. each, and the New and 
Hambro Synagogues £162 7s. 4d. each ; and all the Congregations were 
otherwise burdened with heavy outstanding debt. So the Board were 
compelled to do nothing on the question of Jewish Disabilities during 
the next five years; the great day of political and social emancipation 
was yet distant and its dawn not perceived while the mind of Charles 
Dickens was forming for ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop.” 


Cc 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
ABOARD SHIP IN A TROUBLED SEA 


NCE—once—I found myself on deck: I don’t know how I got 
there, or what possessed me to go there, but there I was; and 
completely dressed too, with a huge pea-coat on, and a pair of boots 
such as no weak man in his senses could ever have got into. I found 
myself standing, when a gleam of consciousness came upon me, holding 
on to something. I don’t know what. I think it was the boatswain : 
or it may have been the pump: or possibly the cow. I can’t say how 
Jong I had been there ; whether a day or a minute. I recollect trying 
to think about something (about anything in the whole wide world, | 
was not particular) without the smallest effect. I could not even make 
out which was the sea, and which the sky, for the horizon seemed drunk, 
and was flying wildly about in all directions. Even in that incapable 
state, however, I recognised the lazy gentleman standing before me: nau- 
tically clad in a suit of shaggy blue, with an oilskin hat. But I was too 
imbecile, although TI knew it to be he, to separate him from his dress ; 
and tried to call him, I remember, Plot. After another interval of 
total unconsciousness, I found he had gone, and recognised another 
figure in its place. It seemed to wave and fluctuate before me as 
though I saw it reflected in an unsteady looking-glass ; but I knew it 
for the captain ; and such was the cheerful influence of his face, that 
I tried to smile: yes, even then I tried to smile. I saw by his gestures 
that he addressed me ; but it was a long time before I could make out 
that he remonstrated against my standing up to my knees in water— 
as I was; of course I don’t know why. I tried to thank him, but 
couldn’t. I could only point to my boots—or wherever I supposed my 
boots to be—and say in a plaintive voice, “ Cork soles: ” at the same 
time endeavouring, I am told, to sit down in the pool. Finding that I 
was quite insensible, and for the time a maniac, he humanely conducted 
me below. 

There I remained until I got better: suffering, whenever I was 
recommended to eat anything, an amount of anguish only second to 
that which is said to be endured by the apparently drowned, in the 
process of restoration to life. One gentleman on board had a letter of 
introduction to me from a mutual friend in London. He sent it below 
with his card, on the morning of the head-wind ; and I was long troubled 
with the idea that he might be up, and well, and a hundred times a 
day expecting me to call upon him in the saloon. I imagined him one 
of those cast-iron images—I will not call them men—who ask, with 
red faces, and lusty voices, what sea-sickness means, and whether it 
really is as bad as it is represented to be. This was very torturing 
indeed ; and I don’t think I ever felt such perfect gratification and 
gratitude of heart, as I did when I heard from the ship’s doctor that he 
had been obliged to put a large mustard poultice on this very gentleman’s 
stomach. I date my recovery from the receipt of that intelligence. 

It was materially assisted though, I have no doubt, by a heavy gale 
of wind, which came slowly up at sunset, when we were about ten days 
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out, and raged with gradually increasing fury until morning, saving 
that it lulled for an hour a little before midnight. There was something 
in the unnatural repose of that hour, and in the after gathering of the 
storm, so inconceivably awful and tremendous, that its bursting into 
full violence was almost a relief. 

The labouring of the ship in the troubled sea on this night I shall 
never forget. ‘‘ Will it ever be worse than this?” was a question I 
had often heard asked, when everything was sliding and bumping 
about, and when it certainly did seem difficult to comprehend the 
possibility of anything afloat being more disturbed, without toppling 
over and going down. But what the agitation of a steam vessel is, on 
a bad winter’s night in the wild Atlantic, it is impossible for the most 
vivid imagination to conceive. To say that she is flung down on her 
side in the waves, with her masts dipping into them, and that, springing 
up again, she rolls over on the other side, until a heavy sea strikes her 
with the noise of a hundred great guns, and hurls her back—that she 
stops, and staggers, and shivers, as though stunned, and then, with a 
violent throbbing at her heart, darts onward like a monster goaded 
into madness, to be beaten down, and battered, and crushed, and 
leaped on by the angry sea—that thunder, lightning, hail, and rain, and 
wind, are all in fierce contention for the mastery—that every plank 
has its groan, every nail is shriek, and every drop of water in the great 
ocean its howling voice—is nothing. To say that all is grand, and all 
appalling and horrible in the last degree, is nothing. Words cannot 
express it. Thoughts cannot convey it. Only a dream can call it up 
again, in all its fury, rage and passion. 

American Notes, Chap. II. 


A NIGHT WITH,DICKENS 


[est Christmas Eve, while sitting all alone, 
Recalling happy days now past and gone, 

Loud memory holding me in mystic spell, 

Till thoughts became too sad, and knowing well 

The comfort that a pipe and book can yield, 

I sought my briar and David Copperfield, 

And in myself combining guest and host, 

To Dickens’s memory I drank a toast. 


Scarce was I settled in my easy chair, 

When all the room was filled with frosty air, 

And through the house resounded such a din, 

As crowds of merry folk tripped gaily in. 
' Men, women, children, young, old, short aud tall, 
And strange to say I seemed to know them all. 


Pickwick, Micawber, Squeers and Mr. Mell, 
Her grandfather was led by little Nell, 
Snagsby and Pumblechook, Tom Pinch and Ruth, 
Edith, with Carker, showing every tooth. 
3 
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Miss Havisham was there, in bridal dress, 

And Smike led in a “‘ Marchioness ’’—no less ; 
Dick Swiveller came late (he had been dodging 
His landlady, to whom he owed his lodging), 

Martin and Nicholas, even Heep the “‘ ’umble,”’ 
Crept in behind the back of Mr. Bumble. 


Florence and Agnes, Dora, Dolly Varden, 

And all the fairest flowers in Dickens’s garden ; 
His mother and the children came with Kit, 

Miss Miggs, of course, brought Simon Tappertit. 


Miss Pross and Jerry Cruncher shared attention, 


With other folk too numerous to mention, 
Jo, too, and Oliver, Tiny Tim and Paul, 
With Little Dorrit mothering them all. 


Mark Tapley said (when he could get a hearing) 
He had been told I stood in need of cheering ; 

And would I please accept that as the reason, 

They came to visit me this festive season. 

So in response I gave them hearty greeting, 

And thanked them for arranging such a meeting. 
Then, claiming them as friends, each saint and sinner, 
Promptly invited them to stay to dinner. 


As if by magic such a feast was spread, 

That Barnaby, poor boy, quite lost his head, 

And Sairey Gamp would simply not begin 

Without “ dispoging ” of her drop of gin. 

“Mutton and trimmins” proved a favourite dish ; 
The Peggottys were rather keen on fish, 

And Mr. Pickwick waved aside each course, 
Preferring chops served with tomato sauce. 


The tripe and onions suited Trotty Veck, 

Of pudding the young ones cleared the deck, 

And feeding as he never fed before, 

Oliver Twist kept shouting out for more. 

Old Scrooge, whose liver could not stand the test, 
Screamed out that Marley’s ghost sat on his chest ; 
And in the fright that seized upon us all, 

Young Tilly Slowboy let the baby fall. 


Then fruit and wine were placed within our reach, 
And Sergeant Buzfuz made a splendid speech, 
Which so o’erflowed with cleverness and wit, 
That Captain Cuttle made a note of it ; 

But Lawyer Brass made very brief reply, 

For Quilp severely pinched him on the sly. 
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Then after dinner each one seized the chance, 
To choose a partner for the mazy dance. 

“ Bevare of vidders ”’ whispered Samivel, 
When Pickwick chose a lady named Bardell. 
Tom Traddles, with his fond heart in a whirl, 
Clasped to his sky-blue breast ‘‘ the dearest girl,” 
And in “ flirtation” 'Mrs. Peerybingle 

Was lifted off her feet by Alfred Jingle. 

“ Barkis was willin’,’’ Clara too, no doubt, 
But couldn’t dance, and so they sat it out. 
Screening themselves as well as they were able, 
Behind the Traddles flower stand and table. 


Then followed kissing, ’neath the misletoe, 

And all enjoyed the Jarley’s waxwork show. 
Dear Caleb Plummer, fond of girls and boys, 
Kept all the young ones well supplied with toys. 
The “ Artful Dodger’ (Gussy helped with that) 
Did conjuring tricks with Mr. Chadband’s hat. 
And Silas Wegg a lovely poem read, 

Made up entirely out of his own head. 

And, ’mid applause that made the rafters ring, 
The little Kenwigs danced a Highland fling. 


Kit’s pony did some funny little tricks, 

Bill Sikes’s dog was good at dodging sticks. 

The Cricket nearly cracked its voice with glee 
When Grip the Raven croaked ‘“‘ No Popery.” 
Some donkeys brayed “‘ hee-haw ” out in the night, 
And Betsey Trotwood’s comely face turned white. 


When on the stairs Paul Dombey’s clock struck one, 
They all declared ’twas time to end the fun, 

But, flourishing his broom, poor little Jo, 

Would sweep up all the crumbs before he’d go. 
And Dorrit feared her charge she’d been remiss in, 
On counting up the children one was missing. 

And in a corner, snoring loud and deep, 

We came upon the “‘ fat boy ”’ fast asleep. 

“‘ God bless us every one,” cried Tiny Tim, 

As in his arms his father lifted him, 

And one and all declared, ’ere taking leave, 

They’d come again some other Christmas Eve. 
Bang went the door; I woke with mighty yawn, 
The chiming bells proclaimed ’twas Christmas morn. 


From The People’s Friend, E. M. 


5th February, 191%. 
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DICKENS AND HIS CRITICS* 


By JOHN B, CASTIEAU 
Ai ‘ 


pi ae: time I posed as a critic of Dickens. Now I propose to 

assume the réle of a critic of the critics of Dickens. 
Speaking of critics generally, we may, with a few notable exceptions, 

take as a text Byron’s not hackneyed but now almost classical lines :— 


‘‘ A-man must serve his time to every trade ; 
Save censure—critics all are ready made.” 

This is precisely true in respect to censure, but not to criticism, 
except it be solely censorious. In that way everybody criticises ; 
everybody gets criticised—whether, as our Australian Poet Henry 
Lawson says, it be “ over a backyard fence,” or by other back-biting 
process; in the self-credentialled public journals; Parliament; or 
the more open and honest medium of the Court, where the criticised 
is at least openly arraigned as a criminal, and gets a moderately fair 
opportunity of making some defence. The summary of it all is, 
mostly, that solely censorious criticism is contemptible ; the critic 
is cowardly ; and the criticised is made conspicuous, whether as a 
“* best seller,” when the critic is ignored, or as a martyr, like the exiled 
Byron, the petted and spoilt Burns, or the suicidally drifted Adam 
Lindsay Gordon. 

Mr. Richard le Gallienne once declared that true criticism was the 
Art of Praise. I venture to submit that it is the Praise of Art, and that 
no critic can be effective in that capacity unless he has almost a 
creator’s faculty in the Art upon which he presumes to comment. 
This was Lessing’s dictum. Those who have complete appreciation 
do not always possess complete expression. A true critic is a man 
who just falls short of being an artist. An artist is the truest critic. 
He edits himself. He is his own best critic. A writer, a painter, 
a musician, criticises every time he scratches out a wrong word, dabs 
out a discord in color, or strikes out a false note, and corrects the error. 
It is only when the aspirant fails to do this that he delivers himself 
into the hands of the Philistines. His fate then just depends upon 
the calibre of his critics. Good criticism may keep bad work alive. 
Macaulay’s brilliant review of Montgomery’s Poems may make that 
poet immortal, just as Byron has immortalized many nonentities in 
* British Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” Joe Miller, Martin Tupper, 
Bowdler, etc., survive simply because their ambition was absurd. 
Their trash became transferred ‘‘ from the sublime to the ridiculous,” 
either of which may become equally immortal. 

Any man of exceptional or outstanding capacity must have for 
his censorious critics only his imferiors ; whether they be those placed 
above him in fatuous authority ; his viv als in his profession, art, or 
other calling; or the commonpiace critics by trade. They do not 
perceive their inferiority, nor answer the question :— 


* A Paper read at the Dickens Fellowship, Australia, Melbourne. 
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“ How can a smaller mind decide 
What’s in a greater mind’s inside ? ” : 
Dickens had rivals in his art, and was the selected target of a journalistic 
nest of carpers, who earned their living by carping for creatures moved 
by enmity or envy. Making ail allowance for the fact that criticism 
must be racy and spicy to be read at all, I am still of opinion that 
much of the contemporary criticism of Dickens was ignorant or dis- 
honest.- It is interesting, and I hope it will be profitable, to compare 
some of it with the opinions and verdict of posterity. 


Il. 


Dickens revealed himself to the critics of his day as an ostrich would 
to the astonished domestic hen that had hatched it. Therefore, it 
is noteworthy that in 1838 the “ Edinburgh Review ” wrote :—- 

“We know no other English writer to whom he bears a marked 
resemblance... His own manner is very distinct, and comparison 
with any other would not serve to illustrate and describe it.” 


This, after almost unstinted praise, was an exceptionally clear- 
sighted and candid admission of the new author’s originality. There 
was also other praise and further flattering prophecy. But the whole 
was really an answer to a venomous attack in the “ Quarterly Review ” 
twelve months before. This caustic journal declared :— 

“Dickens too frequently condescends to be a copyist.... 
Having made up our minds as to the origin of Mr. Dickens’s popu- 
larity it remains to add a word or two about its durability, on which 
many warm admirers are already beginning to doubt—not, it must 
be owned, without reason.”’ 

This was printed eighty-one years ago, but, like the whiskey celebrity, 
Dickens is still “going strong.” Strange to say just thirty vears 
before the “ Edinburgh Review ” had presaged that Byron would never 
again be heard of as a Poet ! 

Continuing, the “ Quarterly Review ” wrote :— 

“The fact is Mr. Dickens writes too often and too fast.” (He 
wrote for forty years after that, carried out three lecture tours, presided 
at numerous public dinners and philantbropical meetings, took part 
in theatricals, and in short, fulfilled his life’s best work.) However, 
let the tartarly “ Quarterly ” babble and quarrel on :— 

“Tf he persists much longer in this course it requires no gift of 
prophecy to foretell his fate—he has risen like a rocket, and he will 
come down like the stick.” 

Well, the rocket still illumines the sky, while the mortal remains of 
the stick repose in Westminster Abbey. So much for prophecy ! 
But not enough. When the critic becomes prophet and is caught in 
his own meshes he is not to be allowed to escape the basket. This is 
what George Meredith, of all writers, said of Dickens :— 

*“Not much of Dickens will live because it has so little corres- 
pondence to life. He was the incarnation of cockneydom, a 
caricaturist who aped the moralist ; he should have kept to short 
stories. If his novels are read at all in the future, people will wonder 
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what we saw in them, 'save some possible element of fun meaningless 
to them. The world will never let Mr. Pickwick, who to me is full 
of the lumber of imbecility, share the honours with Don Quixote.” 


I do not think anybody ever-seriously suggested such a thing. But, 
in any case, I should suppose that Meredith, the master of subtlety, 
the high-priest of snobdom, a parvenu who aped the aristocrat, would 
have been the least qualified person in the world truly to criticise 
Charles Dickens. Anyhow, a great deal of Charles Dickens does live, 
and a great deal of George Meredith does not. 

Another notable criticism, which is also a prophecy by implication, 
was printed in the “Southern Literary Messenger,” Richmond, 
Virginia, in September, 1837. It condemns the Dickens following 
and, inferentially, this Fellowship, then and for all time. Said the 
writer :— 

“We have no quarrel with Mr. Dickens, but with (he must excuse 
the word) his keepers. It is his misfortune to possess a talent, the 
abuse of which renders him acceptable to that class of readers by 
whom meretricious arts are preferred to modest grace. This is 
therefore his public. By this he is debauched and corrupted, and 
to this he prostitutes himself. We pity him, and we would, if it 
were possible, shame them.”” 


We, ladies and gentlemen, are of that public to-day, and I hope 
you feel duly ashamed. Personally, I don’t. 

George Eliot, and her admirers, also discounted Dickens. She said 
that such characters as Stiggins and Chadband were only a “ summary 
analysis ” and would not live. The inference was that George Eliot’s 
clergy would survive them. Well, we know tue value of that forecast 
to-day. I wonder how many of us could name even the conspicuous 
characters in ‘‘ Scenes from Clerical Life.’ I am sure I could not 
unless I looked them up. 

George Henry Lewes naturally echoed the views of George Eliot. 
With wretchedly bad taste, only eighteen months after the death of 
Dickens, he wrote in the “ Fortnightly Review ” :— 

‘“‘Tt may be said of Dickens’s human figures that they are wooden 
and run on wheels ; but these are details which searcely disturb the 
belief of admirers.”’ 


There was a great deal more to the same effect, not worth quoting. 
However, Dickens still lives, while Lewes, let us hope, rests in peace. 


TE 


But perhaps the most vicious attack ever made on Charles Dickens 
was contained in a review of A Tale of Two Cities, published in 
December “Saturday Review,” of 1859. Here are some precious 
passages from it :— 


“It would perhaps be hard to imagine a clumsier or more dis- 
jointed framework for the display of the tawdry wares which form 
Mr. Dickens’s stock-in-trade.... It is an excellent instance of 
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\ 
the complete disregard of the rules of literary composition which have 
marked the whole of Mr. Dickens’s career as an author. No portion 
of his popularity is due to intellectual excellence.” 


Poor superior conventional critic ! 


““Whenever Mr. Dickens writes a novel he makes two or three 
comic characters just as he might cut a pig out of a piece of orange 
peel. In the present story there are two comic characters, one of 
which is amusing by reason of the facts that his name is Jerry Crun- 
cher, and that his hair sticks out like spikes. If, instead, Mr. Dickens 
had said that his ears were like mutton chops, or his nose like a 
Bologna sausage, the effect would have been much the same... 
The childish delight with which Mr. Dickens acts Jack Horner 
and says ‘‘ What a good boy am I”’ in comparison with his benighted 
ancestors, is thoroughly contemptible.” 


In 1866, the “ Westminster Review” also had an attack of the 
megrims. Criticising Our Mutual Friend, it said :— 


““ When we compare Mr. Dickens to the world’s great humorists, 
Aristophanes, Moliére (whom by the way Queen Victoria thought 
‘rather rude’), Swift, Cervantes and Shakespeare, then we see how 
far short he comes of the highest rank of highest genius.” 


Yet to-day he survives in their company ! 
The “ Westminster ”’ continued :— 


“His whole art is founded on false principles. ... This fully 
explains to us the cause of Mr. Dickens’s failures—a want of sincerity, 
and the determination to raise a laugh or a tear at the expense of 
the most sacred of things.” 


Among the many curiosities of criticism are its contrasts. It would 
be possible to make a huge black and white mosaic of the good and evil 
of the Dickens appraisements. Take this, for instance, as a set-off 
against the “Saturday Review.” 

Fourteen years afterwards, in 1870, on the death of Dickens, 
“The Illustrated London News” directly answered this vindictive 
censure. It wrote :— 


“We esteem Dickens, next after Shakespeare, as the greatest of 
English humorists—that is to say with reference to literary his- 
tory, the greatest of all humorists; for none of the foreigners, 
ancient or modern—Aristophanes, Boccacio, Rabelais, Cervantes or 
Jean Paul—have come near Shakespeare in this faculty, though 
possessing it in a large measure. That none of the English humorists 
of the Highteenth Century—not even Swift or Fielding, much less 
Smollett or Sterne—is to be compared with Dickens in this respect, 
we believe Thackeray himself would: be ready to admit. . 
Dickens is always a great writer ; but he is a most successful creator 
in the department of quaint figures and odd habits, curious bits of 
human life... In this he excels Balzac and Victor Hugo... . 
In the amount of his native genius there is no question; Charles 
Dickens alone outweighs all the writers of fiction in his time.” 


I hesitate to make reference to the damning criticisms of Dickens’s 
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travel books, because I think they were, in a measure, deserved. But 
I cannot refrain {because, associated with them, is a very interesting 
anecdote of Macaulay containing the-severest criticism of Dickens 
that I have discovered. Macaulay had written to the editor of the 
“Edinburgh Review” asking for permission to review the forth- 
coming American Notes. But he withdrew the request as soon as 
he saw the book, On 19th October, 1842, this is what he wrote :— 


‘“This morning I received Dickens’s book.... I cannot 
praise it, and I will not cut it up. It seems to me to be on the whole 
afailure. It is written like the worst parts of ‘ Humphrey’s Clock.’ 
What is meant to be easy and sprightly is vulgar and flippant. I 
pronounce the book, in spite of some claims of genius, frivolous and 
dull.”” 


This was a great pity, because there is good reason to believe that 
the episode withheld any other Dickens criticism by Macaulay, who was 
undoubtedly the most eminent of Dickens’s contemporaries capable 
of eriticism at all, 

On the other travel book the London ‘ Times ’’ was equally severe. 
In 1854 it declared :— 

‘‘ In a series of articles called Pictures from Italy and since published 
in a collected form, he (Dickens) laid himself open to infinite ridicule 
on the several grounds of insipidity, assumption, bombast, forced 
humour and the flimiest acquaintance with the theme he undertook, 
and which none should have undertaken but one possessed of 
educational advantages not vouchsafed to Mr, Dickens.’ 


Then again referring to one of the Christmas Books the same 
arrogant journal declared that— 
“The supposed beauties of the performance are simply insufferable 
conceits and imbecile puerilities.” 


Nevertheless the “ Times” had to admit of Dickens that— 
‘“‘ His pride is still to be one of the people he sprang from, and 


he stands by his ‘ order’ with all the the zeal and much more of the 
dignity or the utility of a Plantagenet.” 


IV. 


There is ever so much more of this sort of stuff arising from, all 
sources, and it 4s not worthy of iurther attention, because it all 
possesses the remarkable distinction that posterity has time after time 
declared, and still declares, that it is all mostly entirely wrong. Nor 
is this surprising. We must remember the age in which Dickens lived, 
To stand out as the most striking figure in a period which produced 
Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, Ruskin, Longfellow, Washington 
Irving, Gladstone, Disraeli, Wellington, Huxley, Charles Reade, 
George Eliot, Wilkie Collins, and a host of others, was a glorious achieve- 
ment for the dull blacking factory’s little drudge. He had all of his 
greatest of his contemporaries as his admirers, and most of them as 
his friends. Above all he had the love of the people, and the un- 
bounded acclamation of public opinion. Such a phenomenon defied. 
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criticism, and it is no wonder the petty critics were disconcerted. 
They were like boys who went fishing for frogs and caught a crocodile. 
They didn’t know what to do with it, and those who did not run away 
home, only stayed at a distance to pelt stones and mud at the monster. 
Such were the sort of many Dickens critics. Inspired by fear, envy, 
jealousy, or rivalry, they possessed shrivelled souls which rattled in 
their bodies like peas in bladders. 

I need not refer to the avalanches of adulation which poured upon 
Dickens as a living man, and which have accumulated from generation 
to generation to pour upon his memory, keeping it lke snow-grass, 
evergreen. Some of it was quite as foolish as the abuse was despicable. 
Lord Jefirey, for instance, wrote in 1847 :— 

“Oh, my dear, dear Dickens, what a No. 5 you have given us ! 
I have so cried and sobbed over it last night and again this 
TAOUMMOME Meee 

This was all on account of the death of Little Nell. The great Irish 
Tribune, Daniel O’Connell, was similarly affected :— 

‘He sobbed aloud and cried out to his travelling friend in the 
train, ‘He should not have killed her; he should not have killed 
her !? and so he threw the book out of the window, unable to read 
more, so indignant was he that the author should have immolated 
a heroine in death.” 


Dickeus does not appear to have occupied conspicuously the minds 
of the politicians, although his characters were frequently drawn upon 
by London * Punch ” as ‘themes for cartoons. I do not think he liked 
politics, or approved of politicians. An admiring stage carpenter once 
said of him, “ What an actor was lost to the public when Mr. Dickens 
took to writing.” and Dickens himself made almost as big a “* Howler ”’ 
when he advised Disraeli to forsake statecraft and stick to literature. 
The vainglorious Hebrew merely smiled. 

Dickens once had breakfast with Gladstone, but nothing striking is 
recorded of the impressions one made upon the other, and the affair 
appears to have been just a formal function. He was himself asked 
three or four times to stand for Parliament, but always refused. The 
fate of Thackeray and Trollope in similar ventures did not make them 
inviting. Still, Dickens took some interest in politics, and, writing 
from Edinburgh, he expressed himself surprised that Macaulay should 
take such extraordinary pains to be disagreeable and make himself 
disliked by his constituents. When beaten in 1857, Thackeray wrote 
to Dickens :— 

“Tt is what I expected and I take it as the British schoolboy takes 
his floggings, sullenly and in silence.” 


Prior to that he had written :— 


“Not more than four per cent. of the people here, I have found 
out, have ever heard of my writings. Perhaps as many as six per 
cent. know yours, so it will be a great help if you w ill come and speak 
for me.’ 


But Dickens did not. I wonder how accurate was Thackeray’s 
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estimate of his own and Dickens’s readers. If at all correct, an 
infinitesimal fraction would account for the readers of the criticisms 
on both illustrious writers’ works, —__ 

In regard to Anthony Trollope’s intrusion into polities, it recalls a 
_ curiosity in criticism attributed, in his biography, to that eccentric 
and ill-tempered author. He was a great admirer of Dickens. Indeed, 
he acknowledged his inspiration to him. Yet he expressed the opinion 
that the success of The Old Curiosity Shop and Oliver Twist was 
primarily asccibable to the illustrations of Cattermole and Cruikshank. 
He went further and said that Charles Lever and Harrison Ainsworth 
were “only saved from complete failure” by the same artists. The 
vogue of “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays ” he ascribed to the illustrations 
of Habl6t H. Browne. 

V. 

I have left myself no time to do more than refer to the present day 
criticism of Dickens. Suffice it to say that he is appreciated by all 
leading intellects, and the popular editions of his novels are still amongst 
the “ best sellers.” 

It is curious also to note, in the midst of this terrestrial turmoil that, 
in the “Strand” of May, 1915, General Joffre is recorded as having 
declared that— 

“In his leisure moments he would turn to his books and spend 
an hour with military works or the fiction of Hugo, Balzac, Dumas, 
and Dickens--the latter being a great favourite.” 


In compiling this paper I have been once more overwhelmed by the 
wealth of material to be explored, and much of which is still left un- 
explored. I have made selections from over 100 criticisms, whereas 
I might have leisurely culled from a thousand. Dickens wrote over 
500 separate books, stories, articles, etc., containing over 1,770 different 
characters. It has only been possible for me to merely skim over 
this material. 

He had his portrait painted and taken nearly a hundred different 
times, and these pictures in themselves present a gallery of varying 
interest. It was my original intention to do a lot more research work 
myself, and present the result to you. 

The outcome of it all is a feeling that a scavenging among the critics 
is a very exhilarating exercise. It stimulates your pursuit of informa- 
tion, and only enhances your appreciation of Charles Dickens. Like 
a star he shines brightest where the sky is murkiest. It is just from 
this point of view that the professional critics fail. With all their 
theatrical properties, their implements of trade, and their weapons of 


war, they only succeed in creating a contrast disastrous to themselves. 


Their stage thunder would not scare a fly ; their scalpels scalp a frog ; 
or their bludgeons scotch a flea. Yet they will continue to take 
pretension in their profession. A hangman once said to me that he 
performed his professional duty “ with pride and with pleasure,” and 
perhaps this self-praise from a public flagellator and executioner 
might form the basis for the stereographed epitaph of the average 
vicious critic. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF DICKENS 


PHOTOGRAPH USED BY W. P. FRITH, R.A., FOR HIS 
PAINTING OF THE NOVELIST 
By B. W. MATZ 


HE portrait of Charles Dickens which forms the frontispiece to 
our present number is of peculiar and curious interest. It is, as 
far as we are aware, reproduced now for the first time, and although 
it was known to have existed, we know of no other copy than the one 
from which our reproduction is made, for it was never officially pub- 
lished. No collector of Dickensiana of our acquaintance is in possession 
of a copy. The photograph, however, may at first sight seem as 
familiar to our readers as it did to us‘; yet it is not this photograph 
that we have seen before but something very like it painted by W. P. 
Frith, R.A., for which purpose this photograph was taken. 

In 1859 John Forster commissioned Frith to paint for him a portrait 
of Dickens, and every Dickensian is familiar with the beautiful engraving 
of it published shortly after its exhibition in the Royal Academy. 

In his book of reminiscences Frith tells the story of how he accom- 
plished his task, and with what delight mixed with fear he accepted 
the commission. “ Delight,’” he says, ““ because of my veneration for 
the author, and my love for the man; fear that I might fail as so 
many had done already.” Determined, however, that he should not 
fail, and having heard as he said, that portrait painters had often 
derived advantage from photography, ‘“‘I asked Dickens,”’ he writes, 
“to give me a sitting at Mr. Watkins’s, who was thought one of the 
best. photographers of the day.” 

Dickens agreed and made the appointment, writing, on the 12th 
January, 1859 : 


““My Dear Frith, 

** At eleven on Monday morning next the gifted individual whom 
you will transmit to posterity will be at Watkins’s. Table also shall 
be there, and chair—velvet coat likewise, if the tailor should have sent 
it home. But the garment is more to be doubted than the man 
whose signature here follows. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS.” 


On the 19th of the same month he writes again :— 


““My Dear Frith, 
The ‘ properties ’ shall be ready, and nothing shall scare the under- 
signed, whose faith is great. 
Ever faithfully, 
Cc! DY 


“ In due course,” says Frith, “the photograph was taken ; but not 
very successfully, nor did I derive the slightest assistance from it in 
the prosecution of the portrait.” 

Now the photograph here reproduced is no doubt the actual one 
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referred to by Frith ; indeed, in all probability it is the very copy he 
used. On comparing it with Frith’s painting reproduced on this 
page, our readers will be able to judge forthemselves whether it cannot 
be declared to be very successful as a portrait, and whether it really 
was so useless to the artist as he appeared to think. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


From the painting by W. IP. Frith, R.A. 


For our part we much prefer it as representing Dickens as he was 
at the time of Frith’s portrait. It will be remembered that Dickens 
did not care very much for the latter: He said thatthe artist made 
him look ** As if he had just heard that the house of his next-door neigh- 
bour, with whom he was on bad terms, was on fire!’ Whilst Sir Edwin 
Landseer said when he first saw it, * I wish he locked less eager and 
busy, and not so much out of himself or beyond himself. I should 
like to catch him asleep and quict now and then.” 
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We are of opinion that what Frith’s portrait lacked, this photograph 
supplies: namely, vivacity and expression. 

It it is true that Frith did not derive the slightest assistance from 
the photograph in depicting the head and features of the novelist, it 
would seem that the rest of the picture must have been of no little 
value to him. 

Frith evidently posed the novelist for the photographer in the posi- 
tion he had previously determined he should paint him, and in 
comparing the photograph with the painting, it will be observed with 
what care that posing had been carried out. The velvet coat, appar- 
ently made for the occasion, had duly arrived in time, in spite of 
Dickens’s misgivings on the point ; and also the other “ properties ””— 
the table and the chair—which Dickens had promised in his note. 
And these things are exactly reproduced from the? photograph in 
Frith’s painting. The only material differences in the two portraits 
are to be found in the pose of the head, the details of its modelling, 
the expressions in the features, and the absence of the famous quill 
pen in Frith’s picture. 

It is certainly an interesting discovery and we are sure our readers 
will be glad to add this unique item to their already extensive collection 
of portraits. 

We have to thank Mr. Charles J. Sawyer for his courtesy in allowing 
us to reproduce it. 


CHARACTERS IN DICKENS AND HOLCROFT 
By FREDERICK BRADBURY 
R. CUMING WALTERS’S article, “Dickens and Captain 
pA Marryat”’ in a recent issue suggests a similar parallelism that 
can be drawn, though less completely, between Dickens and Thomas 
Holcroft, the eighteenth century dramatist. 

The play of Holcroft’s to be considered contains two principal 
characters, who, at theleast, are certainly akin to figures in Dickens’s 
books, even if they have not directly inspired the later creations. 
At any rate Dickensians may appreciate a short comparison of Hol- 
croft’s Goldfinch and Silky with Dickens’s Jingle and Vholes. 

“The Road to Ruin,” which appeared in 1792, is a rattling comedy 
after Dickens’s own heart. The influence of Sheridan is apparent, 
though his genius is scarcely rivalled. A search through Forster’s 
“Life ” reveals no mention of Dickens ever witnessing a performance 
of this play or referring to it ; but it is unlikely that so popular a comedy 
could have escaped his attention, and therefore it is no far-fetched 
idea to assume that the two specified characters acted as lay-figures 
for Dickens’s more elaborate creations. Let Goldfinch and Silky 
speak for themselves. 

Goldfinch is a broken gamester, nurtured in idleness, ignorance 
and dissipation,” a very extravagant friend of the prodigal, Dornton. 
His style of conversation irresistibly recalls Jingle’s :— 

GoLpFiIncH.—~ Hayait ! Drive the Coventry stage twice 2 week 
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all summer, pay for an inside place, mount the box, tip the coachy 
a crown, beat the mail, come in full speed, rattle down the gateway, 
take care of your heads; never killed but. one woman and child 
in all my life. That’s your sort !”—~ Act II., Se. 1. 

““Bye road—back of Islington—had them tight i in hand, too !— 
came to short turn and a narrow lane—up flew a damned dancing- 
master’s umbrella—bounce !—off they went !—road repairing— 
wheelbarrow in the way—crash !—out flew I—whiz !—fire 
flashed—lay stunned—got up—looked foolish—shafts broke— 
Snarler and Blackguard both down—Black-and-all-black paying @ 
way—panels smashed—traces cut—Snarler lamed.”’—Act ITT. Sc. 1. 

JINGLE.—‘“‘ Discover—nonsense—too much shaken by the break- 

down—hesides—extreme caution—gave up the post-chaise— 
walked on—took a hackney coach—came to the Borough—last 
place in the world that he’d look in—ha ! ha !—capital notion 
that—very !*”»—Pickwick Papers, Chapter X. 

Like Jingle, Goldfinch decides to marry an unprepossessing female for 
the sake of her money—“ If I don’t marry the widow I must smash ” ; 
and when his scheme is frustrated he abandons her with even more 
ease and levity than did Jingle the maiden aunt—‘‘ Widow, you are 
dished. Lost your last chance.” In contrast to Jingle, too, Goldfinch 
makes no sign of ever reforming, for when finally he is compassionately 
offered an opening in trade, “ Damn trade ! Who’s for the spring 
meeting?” is all his acknowledgment. Jingle and Job, it will be 
remembered, repay Mr. Pickwick’s generosity by becoming useful 
members of society in Demerara. 

The second character in the comedy is Mr. Silky, a money-lender 
who owes his prosperity to the hero’s benevolence, but who never lets 
gratitude interfere with his material interests. One of Mr. Vholes’s 
titles to respectability was his never missing a chance in his practi-e. 
The same might be said of Silky, whose chief part in the play i: to 
extort no less than one third of the widow’s fortune by threatening to 
produce a will which prevents her remarrying. When Goldfinch 
applies for a loan, Silky takes credit for ‘‘ making all things easy ” 
to the spendthrift :— 

“* Always supplied you with money, have not I ? and when I saw 
you running to ruin, I never told you of it, did I ?— Act II., Sc. 3. 


One remembers how Vholes assisted Richard Carstone to prolong 
the Jarndyce suit, and how the estate was consumed in Chancery ere 
the really important will was adduced. When Silky refuses to part 
with the will, his excuse: “My conscience won’t let me; I must 
provide for my family,” sounds like an anticipation of the more re- 
putable Vholes: ‘‘ I wish to leave my good name unsullied, together 
with any little property of which I may become possessed through 
industry and perseverance to my daughters, Emma, Jane and Caroline,” 
to say nothing of the father dependent on him in the Vale of Taunton. 
Unlike Vholes, however, Silky comes to grief at last. He is left cringing 
to the executor whom he attempted to oust, while Dornton senior 
brings down the curtain counselling him : “ If you can, be honest with 
a Boge grace.” 
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iy PERSONS OF CRITICAL TASTE 
A REJOINDER TO THE “SUPERIOR” PEOPLE 
By J. W. T. LEY 


I WANT to write something about a certain class of person whom the 

Dickensian knows well. I mean the gentleman who will persist 
in sneering at Dickens whenever he gets the Ue, and js in 
the seventh heaven when a chance presents itself of being very superior 
at the expense of the Dickensian. I am well aware that there are 
Dickensians who would make Dickens shudder ; I am well aware that 
there are Dickensians who look upon Dickens, not as a minor god, 
but almost as very God of very God; but is Dickens really a very 
“cheap ” novelist, admiration for whom is inexcusable ? I want to 
make it clear, if I can, that I do not hold that Dickens is above criticism, 
but I should like to know why an enthusiasm for Dickens is to some 
people like a red rag to a bull. These people get their chance occasion- 
ally. They are literary critics, and somebody who is fond of Dickens 
writes a book about Dickens, and that makes them nasty-tempered. 
Their bile overflows, and there’s no living with them for such a long 
time. And, like most people when they lose their tempers, they 
become outrageously unfair. 

But it is their sublime superiority that puzzles me, and—I hope I 
shall be believed—amuses me. What is literature? ‘These people 
certainly are dead sure that they know what is nof literature. Let us 
ponder over these views of one of these gentlemen, recently expressed 
in print. He settles Dickens in two sentences :—‘ His vast gallery of 
grotesques has impressed itself on the language ; he is still more quoted 
than anybody, because the journalist has a pressing need to be 
humorous in a hurry ; but he is not so much read, and the tears shed 
over his pathos are nothing like so copious. He did not go in his 
novels much above middle-class life, and the middle and lower classes 
to-day like to read about the aristocracy, the circles they loudly 
condemn and secretly hope to reach.” 

On one point let me say I agree. It is teue that the tears shed over 
Dickens’s pathos are nothing ‘like so copious as they were. For the 
rest, what is this outburst but a bit of bad temper ? Anyhow it is not 
literary criticism, isit ? The gentleman is faced by rather a formidable 
stumbling block, however. The editor of this magazine, who really 
does know (not because he is the leading Dickensian, but because it is 
his business to know), has declared in the last few weeks that during the 
last decade Dickens’s works have sold better than the works of any 
three famous novelists put together. That’s just a statement of fact. 
which, being interpreted, means that the critic has committed himself 
to a statement which is not true. It means that Dickens is read more 
to-day than he ever was. Only, you see, this gentleman does not like 
the middle and lower classes. He is a superior being altogether. 
Politics are taboo in these pages, but I may be permitted to hazard a 
guess that this gentleman didn’t vote Labour at the recent General 
Election. I don’t expect he lives in a suburb where Labour would be 
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tolerated—except in the person of the plumber when the frost is 
troublesome, or of the scavenger who keeps the roads nice and clean, or 
the slavey who lives in the tile-floored kitchen and is allowed out two 
hours one night a week, and is forbidden to have followers. These 
middle and lower classes are quite inferior: “They are strong in 
sentiment, as Dickens was... Their favourite humour comes from the 
music halls, and they know Pickwick in the sense that they know 
* Hamlet,’ because there are so many familiar quotations in it.’ One 
of these days he’ll really get his hair off, and he'll be indiscreet enough 
to tell you his honest opinion, which is, I have no doubt, that these 
inferior people were not made by God at all. 

I don’t quarrel with the man who says that Dickens has no appeal 
to him. I think that that is his misfortune, just as I think it is my 
misfortune that music has no appeal for me. But I don’t run about 
shouting that music is only an assortment of objectionable sounds, 
and that all people who are keen on music are fools. I don’t mind 
reasoned criticism of Dickens ; with much of it I am in complete agree- 
ment; but I do despise this superior attitude. This is the position 
adopted : the middle and lower classes are quite an inferior lot, who 
prefer Longfellow to Matthew Arnold, Walter Howard to Ibsen ; 
Gilbert and Sullivan to Verdi and Wagner. They are ignorant and 
illiterate—or where they are not illiterate they are hopelessly un- 
literary. Sentiment appeals to these people; and sentiment is bad 
form ; it is quite low down to hiss the villain in a melodrama, or to 
get excited or enthusiastic about anything. The primitive emotions 
are quite lamentable, and ought to be repressed as much as possible. 
Dickens has touched these people who know no emotions save those 
of the heart, and so he’s “no class.” I want to say this: that these 
people are the best people on earth, and that Dickens, with his power 
of appealing to their hearts, did this nation and this good old world 
an inestimable amount of good by inclining their hearts to do God’s 
will. The literary critic may find any amount of flaws in Dickens : 
I can see them as plainly as he can, but I do urge that the man who 
makes it his business to find the flaws in a good man or in a good book, 
is serving neither humanity, nor literature, nor God Himself. I 
declare indeed, that it is not literary criticism at all. 

Listen to this (I am quoting the same gentleman): “ Persons of 
critical taste perceive pretty clearly nowadays that Dickens, after 
hypnotising his vast public, was in turn hypnotised by it, spoilt his 
stories to save his reputation with the crowd, and drove himself to 
death with the feverish successes of unnecessary readings.” 

“Persons of critical taste.” I declare that I would rather be the 
man in the gallery devoid of critical taste, who cheers the triumph of 
good over evil in a lurid melodrama, than the man in the stalls with a 
critical taste which renders him too blasé to enjoy anything at all. 
Don’t you think these “ persons of critical taste,” deep down in their 
hearts, really envy the plebeian in the gallery his power of sheer enjoy- 
ment ¢ And don’t you think that that is what makes them so cross ? 

Which of his books did Dickens spoil to save his reputation with the 
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crowd ? David Copperfield? He led Little Em’ly to peaceful happi- 
ness. I have no “ critical taste,” clearly, because I prefer having my 
heart made glad to having my intellect satisfied at the expense of my 
heart. I like the last sight of Em’ly better than I should have liked a 
concluding vision of the black flag. Great Haxpectations? I lack 
“ eritical taste,” because I don’t think Pip was half a bad sort, and 
I’m glad he found happiness. Can’t we get rid of this “ critical taste ” 
cant? Dickens was hypnotised by the crowd? That is, if not an 
untruth, an utterly unfair statement. No author that ever lived was 
truer to his public. “‘ The feverish successes of unnecessary readings.” 
I’m not going to enter into that question, but I do say that such a 
remark is uncharitable if its utterer knows the story of Dickens’s life. 

Dickens possessed, and still possesses, an appeal to the common people 
that no other writer possesses. They are not concerned with “ literary 
niceties,” but they do know good from evil; their hearts are as sound 
as bells. He touched their hearts ; he never swayed them but towards 
goodness. On purely “literary” grounds the position of these 
“superior people’ is far from unassailable. Dickens has his flaws, 
but he is not anything like the unliterary writer that they would 
have him to be. He did give our literature some of its greatest 
creations. But these things do not matter so very much. He was 
a good man, who, with altogether exceptional influence, used his in- 
fluence for good. He taught the common people that human nature 
is essentially sound; he put happiness into their hearts. He knew 
their trials and their griefs, but he taught them to be of good cheer and 
tolerant with their fellowmen. I assert that he did all these things, 
and if he did, what right have “ persons of critical taste’ to msult 
him and the people who love him because he served then truly ? 


THE PICKWICK BICYCLE CLUB’S DINNER 


By one of its Members 


Wea es Forty-ninth Annual Dinner duly took place at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Saturday, November 30th, and forms a bright 
and welcome page in the Club’s history. 

Punctually at 6-30 p.m., a record number of over 150 members and 
friends sat down to an excellently served repast. The spacious 
Caledonian saloon was completely filled, in fact, there was difficulty 
in finding seats for the two or three guests who arrived unexpectedly. 

Following the customary and ceremonious “taking of wine with 
the President,” a round or so of reciprocal “ sniping ’”’ immediately 
commenced, after which Blotton’s table of course, was the first to 
launch a staccato broadside challengee. This brought Slasher’s division 
into the fray, and soon the “conflict” became general—the high 
water mark being reached when the President’s table, not to be outdone, 
pledged first the centre, occupied by members and guests of the City 
Pickwick Club, and then the other tables in turn. 

The King’s Toast duly honoured, our ubiquitous Musical Director 
faultlessly rendered the National Anthem. By this time everyone 
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had settled down to the enjoyment of perhaps the best programme 
ever placed betore the Club. All the speakers were in excellent form, 
The martial Tappleton was in his element.in proposing “ His Majesty’s 
and Allied Forces,” appropriately responded to—at short notice—by 
Major Young, brother to our popular Scot, Tom Wildspark. The 
silent toast, “‘ The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens,” was entrusted 
to Mr. Arthur Waugh, ex-President of the Dickens Fellowship. In a 
masterly oration, Mr. Waugh held the audience spell-bound. His 
splendid rhetoric in appealing to the company on behalf of the Fund. 
for the Dickens Home at St. Leonard’s for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors 
resulted in the truly magnificent sum of £51 10s. Od. being collected 
for that noble and deserving charity. 

The toast of the evening was in the able charge of George Nupkins, 
Exvq., J.P.—needless to say how eloquently he proposed “ Success 
to the Pickwick Bicycle Club,” and, of course, our dear old Samuel 
Pickwick, Esq., raounted on the Windsor chair, in the well-known 
attitude, did his bit to the satisfaction of everyone. After referring, 
inter alia, to the veterans who, during the past year, had well upheld 
the tradition: of the P.B.C. on the road, he literally brought down the 
house with his sparkling and witty references to certain members— 
each had to rise to the compliment so cleverly burlesqued—who had 
ridden less than 10,000 miles this season. 

The Father of the Club, Count Smorltork, was responsible for the 
important Toast of “ The City Pickwick Club, and the Visitors.” It 
would have been impossible to have selected any one more competent 
than the dear old Count to undertake this duty. We all envy him his 
happy knack of saying just the right thing, and never wasting a word— 
his courteous and unaffected welcome to the City Club and our guests, 
left nothing to be desired. It was past 10 o’clock when Mr. Alderman 
Roll, by no means a stranger at our gatherings, responded in most 
agreeable and felicitous terms, and Mr. Wastell, who has so often 
delighted us’ with his charming lantern slides and entertaining lectures, 
evolved, on behalf of “ The Visitors,” all his subtle and sly humour 
which never fails to leave its friendly mark of approval. 

By the time Nathamel Winkle was toasting the President with a 
shower of the most delicious enconiums his fertile brain could evoke, 
the electric lights, as if to shew their deprecation of untruths so palpable, 
were almost at their lowest, and it was in semi-darkness that the 
singing ot “ Auld Lang Syne ” brought to a termination probably the 
most successful dinner the Club has ever held. 

The artistes? Yes, the Dinner Circular by no means exaggerated 
their prowess. Mr. Robert Pitt and Mr. Langton Marks we look 
upon as our own ; they were quite Tre-Tor ! Professor Miles conveyed 
us leagues away to Manor Farm, and shewed us the delightful scene 
at the Skating Party. Had time permitted he would have carried us 
to Bath, where we could have revelled in the historical misadventure 
of Mr. Winkle. The Rev. Dr. Collison was in his usual form, and kept 
us all on the roar, and, as for our Sawn Weller, his short stories were a 
feature of the 2vening. 
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It is only right and just that space should be allotted to the mention 
of a toast that did not appear on the printed programme. Immediately 
following the opening and loyal toast, the President stated he had a . 
serious and solemn duty to perform. The Angel of Death had been 
in our midst, and of all the paladins of the past whom we had lost, the 
memory of none shone with greater brilliance than that of our late 
member, dear old Nathaniel Pipkin. With intence feeling Horati) 
Fizkin eulogised the virtues and love of our lamented and wonderful 
veteran. We had ample and abundant proof that Joseph Atto ever 
worked for the good and welfare ot the Pickwick Bicycle Club, the 
prosperity of this Club was ever uppermost in his thoughts; aye, and 
in death he did not forget us. The President then read the opening 
verse of Winkle’s cleverly composed “In Memoriam’’ poem, and 
concluded by inviting everyone to rise and drink to the revered 
memory of Nathaniel Pipkin and other Pickwickians who had passed 
within the veil. Requiescant in pace. 


DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 


Drees the last few years Dickens has been more quoted in the 

daily press, and his characters used to illustrate some idiosyn- 
eracy or to point a moral than any English writer. We propose to 
collect these references and print them in our pages. 

In order, therefore, to make this feature of our magazine as complete 
as possible, we ask our readers to send us cuttings of all the references 
to Dickens and his works which come to their notice, whether in books, 
magazines or newspapers. Each cutting should bear the name and 
the date of the paper in which it appeared. In the case of a book 
the extract should be copied out and the name of the book and author 
quoted. The following is the first instalment :— 


There were two editors opposed to each other at the General 
Election at Swansea. The Daily News of 13th December comments 
on the fact :— 

* There is more than a touch of Eatanswill about the contest 


which is now raging for the representation of the West Division of 
Swansea.” 


“Tf we possess to-day a deeper sense of human brotherhood and 
our obligations to the under-dog, it is very largely due to Charles 
Dickens.”—Dr. Gore, Bishop of Oxford. 


_ ‘* Once a year at least I take the book of Great Eapectations from 
the shelf, and always I linger in the office of Mr. Jaggers. listening 
to the conversation about the witness who was prepared to swear 
‘in a general way, anythink.’ So like the Parliamentary candidate.” 
—London Evening News, December 11th, 

The Kaiser went on to describe how a certain distinguished Parlia- 
mentarian of the Salisbury regime reminded him of Montague Tive 
in Chuzzlewit. A famous Premier of other days always reminded 
him, he said, of Peggotty, s¢nior; a certain eminent statesman of 
our own time he likened to Mr. Toots; another politician-peer he 
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pronounced to be his conception of Mr. Dombey.— Evening Standard, 
4th October, reviewing ‘“‘ The Last of the War Lords.” 

Motto for the new Manchester Movement—“ Codlin’s the friend— 
not Short.” Star, 28th October, 1918. 


Speaking of the steps necessary to be taken now for the reorganization 
of labour after the war, “The Morning Post”? of November 2nd, 
said :— 


“Tt is useless drifting. We have had too much of the Micawber 
policy. It is not a bit of good hoping that something will turn 
up.” 


In the Manitoba Free Press for 5th October appeared a large displayed 
advertisement headed “ An Advertisement by Charles Dickens,” with 
a picture of Mr. Micawber in conversation with David Copperfield. 
By the side of the illustration is quoted Mr. Micawber’s advice about 
annual expenditure and annual income, with appropriate comment 
about the necessity of saving every dollar in these days for shortening 
the war. “If Charles Dickens were writing to Canadians to-day,” it 
goes on, ““ he would probably give us advice to this effect : 


My other piece of advice, Canadians, you know. No matter what 
percentage of your annual income you have previously saved, your 
efforts to-day should be to save more. The advantage of so doing 
is threefold. By the practice of economy you conserve the material 
and labour which must be devoted to the grim task before us ; you 
cultivate the priceless habit of thrift ; you gather more and more 
money to lend to the Nation for the prosecution of the war to a 
quick and certain victory.” 


The Morning Post of 3rd December, is commenting on various 
definitions of the phrase “‘ the treedom of the Seas,” says :— 


‘“*“ General Maurice virtually remarks, with Captain Bunsby, that 
the bearings of the observation lays in the application thereof, and 
when found make a note of.” 


““That the works of Mr. Charles Dickens, so excruciatingly funny 
should have been produced and appreciated in the midst of this 
intense epoch of exhortation seems a paradox, till we recollect how 
careful Dickens is, when his laughter is loudest, never to tamper 
with ‘the deep sense of moral evil.’ ”’ Epmunp GossE in “‘ The 
Agony of the Victorian Age,” Edinburgh Review, 1918. 


““Crummles is not a Prussian, having been born at ‘Chelsea.’ It 
delights us to know that ‘ the Inimitable ’ caused dear old Crummles 
emphatically to disclaim an abominable nationality which could 
never have been imputed to him. And it is eighty years since 
Nicholas Nickleby was written.”—The Referee, 24th November. 


** Every reader of Dickens knows Mrs. Gummidge in David Copper- 
field—that ‘lone lorn creature’ who lived with the Peggottys, and 
for whose habit of melancholy reflection on all and sundry it was 
Mr. Peggotty’s wont to apologize by confidentially explaining that 
she was ‘thinking of the old ’un.* In Mrs. Gummidge’s case the 
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“old ’un ’ was the late lamented Gummidge, who, one would gather, 
had really been no particular loss either to her or to anyone else. 
Now we cannot help feeling that there are signs in various quarters 
of altogether too much thinking of another ‘ old ’un ”’ at the present 
moment, and we are not at ail inclined to be as tender to it as Mr. 
Peggotty was to Mrs. Gummidge, but rather to invite all good citizens 
to treat it with the ridicule it deserves. This ‘old ’un’ in our case 
is the state of things that existed ‘before the war.’— The Times. 
27th November. 


“Yes, read to me—something funny, if you please. About 
Sam Weller ! No, I expect Sam hes gone to the Wars. Read about 
Mr. Pickwick. He is very amusing..... 


She gets from its shelf the best book for war-time. ‘“‘ Which bit 
shall I read ?” 


* About Mr. Pickwick going into the lady’s bedroom by mistake ? ” 
“Yes, dear, though you almost know it by heart, you see you have 
begun to laugh already.”’ 
“You are laughing, too, Ellen. I can’t help it !” 
She begins to read ; they are both chuckling. Curtain. 
From Sir J. M. Barrie’s Playlet, ““Barbara’s Wedding,” published 
in ‘‘ Echoes of the War.” 1918. 


Apropos of the General Election and the Soldiers’ vote, The Star 
of 19th November said :— 


“Mr. Lioyd George evidently thinks that what the soldier says 
is not evidence.” 


NICHOLAS HERBERT HARRINGTON 
By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 


I WAS greatly interested in Mr. T. P. Cooper’s question in The Dick- 

ensian for September regarding the identity of “ Herbert Harring- 
ton.” This Mr. Harrington was a confrere of Edmund Yates at the 
Post Office and evidently his senior by some few years, and certainly 
a very great theatre-goer. His full name was Nicholas Herbert Harring- 
ton, and his connection with the stage as a dramatic author extended 
only from 1857 till, as far as I have been able to discover, 1860. The 
year of his demise I cannot trace, though I have searched through the 
obituary notices in the Era Almanac for several years. Yates never 
wrote anything for the theatre on his own account—he always had a 
collaborator and that coiiaborator with one or two exceptions was 
Hairingten. Harrington no doubt knew Dickens well through his 
connection with the stage as a professional actor of small parts, evi- 
dently before he went into the post-officc, though he never, as far as I 
know, acted in his own works. The first joint effort of Harrington and 
Yates was “ A Night at Notting Hill,” in which Edward Wright, and 
Miss Mary Keeley, who became Mrs. Albert Smith, appeared with very 
great success. Their next production was “ My Friend from Leather- 
head,” with Toole as the hero and Miss Marie Wilton, long since Lady 
Bancroft, as a lady’s maid. Other pieces were “If the Cap Fits,” 
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produced under the arrangement of Charles Kean at the Princess’s, 
June 13th, 1859, with a cast of people.who became sooner or later 
quite celebrated on the stage. Walter Lacy, Frank Matthews, Miss 
Alma Murray, Miss Eleanor Bufton and above all Miss Ellen Terry, 
as a “tiger ’—Tom the saucy Tiger. Yates speaks of writing one of 
the entertainments for Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, who were at the 
Gallery of Illustration in Regent Street,” also of one for George 
Casey, “a well-known musical man” and player of the concertina, 
and Miss Grace Egerton who became his wife. I remember her sister, 
Kate Egerton very well. In both these works Edmund Yates was 
“assisted ” by Harrington, whose knowledge of the stage stood the 
partners in good stead. 

The first time that Harrington’s name comes first on the programme 
of the theatre and the printed book—I have all their published works— 
was in “ Doubie Dummy” at the Lyceum Theatre in March, 1858, 
with J. L. Toole, J. G. Shore, Mrs. Alfred Mellon and Mrs. Charles 
Melville. This farce proved an enormous attraction and had a very 
long innings. This Mrs. Charles Melville was a favourite actress whose 
descendants, Walter and Frederick, are the present managers of this 
very theatre—The Lyceum. In the previous April the partners were 
responsible for “ Your Likeness — One Shilling,” presented at the 
Strand Theatre, with Charles Young and Miss M. Ternan in the 
principal characters. Miss M. Ternan and her sister Alice were great 
friends of Dickens and played in some of the benefit performances got 
up by the Guild of Literature and Art—and there is evidence that 
Harrington was well acquainted with Charles Dickens though John 
Forster does not mention his name. After this, the only piece I can 
find written by Harrington in conjunction with Edmund Yates is 
* Hit Him, He has no Friends!” when the famous “ Jimmy ” 
Rogers was the principal fun maker. This was in September, 1860. 
Previous to this Harrington and Yates wrote “ An Address” for 
Benjamin Webster for the opening of the New Adelphi Theatre, 
December 27th, 1858. E. L. Blanchard speaks very well of this, 
though Edmund Yates in his “™ Recollections’? declares that Paul 
Bedford forgot his lines and spoilt the affair by improvising a speech 
on his own, beginning “Stop the cart, stop the cart, dear kids, stop the 
cart ; let Old Paul have something to say to you!” Just like Paul 
Bedford with his eternal ‘I believe vou, me boy!’ This Introductory 
speech was entitled * Mr.Webster’s Company is requested at a Photo- 
graphic Soiree ” and it introduced J. L. Toole and all the old Adelphi 
favourites. 

Most of the farces written by these two clever men were very well 
received, but after 1860 their names disappear from the playbills, either 
hecause of the death of Harrington or because Edmund Yates was 
devoting himself to his novels and his various editorial duties, as well 
as the heavy demands of the post-office authorities. However, 
Kdmund Yates had with Palgrave Simpson and others a few more 
aitemjrs at wooing fortune in the theatre, but he never seriously 
succeeded. 
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DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 
ByJFRANCESCO BERGER 
(SERIES A) 


Correct solutions to Double Acrostics, No, 6 (Series A) have been received from : 
E. T. Wedmore, Maud Melville Fowler, C. Claughton and Abacus. 

Correct solutions to the entire series (A) have been received from E. T. Wedmore and 
Maud Melville Fowler. The prize (value 10s.) has therefore to be divided between them. 
They are herewith invited to send to the Editor the title of amy book they choose, not 
exceeding the published price of five shillings. 


(SERIES B, No. 1) 
Our greatest bard his Hamlet wrote, his Macbeth and his Othello, 
And other plays of equal note ;—he was a clever fellow. 
Then Nature felt exhausted, some, and rested on her laurels, 
And men forgot, amid life’s hum, their manners and their morals. 
Ontil one morn our Boz arose, and with his pen for weapon, 
Dealt high and low his mighty blows ; his purpose : Vice io step on. 
And now he’s seated on his throne, beside his older brother, 
Twin monarchs both, by all men known. And Fiction needs no other. 
1—Three parts of wick 
With none of pick. 
2.—Small and humble though it be, 
If multiplied o’ertops a tree. 
3.—Burning as it flows, 
Death spreading as it goes. 
4.—Prince of darkness, foul as night, 
Easily kindled into light. 
5.—An ancient race 
Of sacred grace. 
6.—Emblem of discord, yet, strange to tell 
It benefited mankind as earthward it fell. 
7.—Leader of men with cloud for banner. 
For drink he struck, and fed on “ manner! ”’ 


(SERIES_B, No. 2) 
Two Characters in one of Dickens’s Books. 
Ready of wit, his spelling deficient ; 
Adipose person, of sleep ne’er sufficient. 
1.—Matter of a conqu’ring race ; 
Oft called in, spout, at last gave chase. 
2.—To live, to hear, to die: 
No yesterday or by-and-bye. 
3.—Man’s greatest need, Nature’s great evoke. 
Careless applied ’t will end in smoke. 
4.—Curly-haired pet, out in the wet, 
To bring home his codex he won’t forget. 
5.—Not you, nor he, though man and brother : 
Latinized here, I and no other. 
6—Dodging Life’s fortune, a prey to Fate, 
Restless wand’rers of ancient date. 
Novrick.—Series B will comprise eight Double Acrostics (Two appearing in cach 
‘quarterly issue), and a Prize (value 10s.) will be awarded to the competitor solving the 


greatest number correctly. Solutions to the above two Acrostics must reach the Editor 
not later than February 28th next.—-Ep1Tor. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FIRST ISSUE OF “DOMBEY AND SON” 


Str.—In Eckel’s ‘‘ First Editions of Charles Dickens,” the author 
says, in respect to the collation of a first issue of Dombey and Son, 
* Errata eight lines.” This is an error, as the earliest Errata Page 
issued, had only two lines, which referred to the errors on pp. 494 and 
497. This two-line errata page was evidently hurriedly done as the 
errors and corrections are not within inverted commas. The eight- 
line errata page was done to supersede this and had four additional 
corrections (making six in all) ranging from page 362 onwards. Later 
still, a twelve-line errata slip was printed, notifying still further cor- 
rections in pages 97 to 126. 

Mr. Eckel also says: ‘‘ One mistake by the author was not included 
in the errata. On page 285,” ete., and proceeds to point out the use 
of the name “‘ Delight ” for “‘ Joy” twice over near the bottom of the 
page. But the same thing occurs also in the second paragraph and the- 
page is not 285 but 284. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE W. Davis, 
106 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


A MODERN OLIVER TWIST BEFORE THE COURT 


S1r.—As Special Constable recently I had to be on duty at the Magis- 
trates’ Court in this city; the first time in my lfe I ever attended 
such a court. Under the circumstances my thoughts reverted to the 
police-court scene in Oliver Twist, and it seemed quite natural presently 
to find myself listening to a good deal of talk about “the prisoner 
Twist.’? In due course, however, I woke up the fact that this was 
rather extraordinary. 

Twist was a youth who with another named White (which, by the 
way, is a name that figures in the Oliver Twist scene) was charged with 
stealing boots from a shop. Eventually it came out that it was the 
other boy who was the culprit, and not Twist, who therefore, got dis- 
charged. Thus does history repeat itself. 

Yours faithfully, 
Edgbaston, WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


STEERFORTH’S DEATH: WHY NO INQUEST ? 


Sir.—At a recent London Branch Meeting, Mr. Pett Ridge, who 
presided, told us that in course of a conversation with Sir Arthur 
Pinero, who had been reading David Copperfield for the dozenth time, 
Sir Arthur expressed surprise that no inquest was held im connexion 
with the death of Steerforth, and wondered whether he had not come 
across a slip on the part of Dickens. It will be remembered that 
David took possession of the body and conveyed it to London the 
same night—Capt. LV. and LVI.—no one saying him nay. Dickens 
was familiar with inquests and descriptions of several appear in the 
novels, sketches, etc. It is therefore surprising that he should have 
tallen into an error (if error it be) of omission of the kind. Possibly 
some legal reader may give us the benefit of his knowledge on the law 
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of inquests at the time. Anyhow, J think the view of your realers 
will be valuable. ; 
Yours, 
Lonpbon, A. E. Brookes Cross. 
December 10th, 1918. 


LOUGHTON HALL 


Srr.—The query of a Winnipeg correspondent is of more than local 
interest, especially to Dickensians. Loughton Hall—a place which 
has stimulated the fancy of more than one novelist of the first rank, 
including the Inimitable “ Boz ’’—a century ago was the residence 
of a Mrs. Whitaker. It was a large irregular building, of various dates. 
in a pleasant situation, surrounded by beautiful sylvan prospects, 
Before it came to dramatic destruction in the great fire (which Dickens 
utilised for his famous historic romance, Barnaby Rudge) more or less 
authentic stories concerning it were told by the village gossips in all 
the South Essex region. Here, for example, it was said, the Princess 
of Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne, “retired” from the Court of 
her self-willed and obstinately fanatic father, King James II., “‘ fore- 
seeing the consequences of the arbitrary measures which ended in his 
abdication of the Throne.”* 

CHarRLES McNAvucurt. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


DUBLIN.—The Session opened with the Annual General Meeting 
on December 11th in the Cafe Cairo, Mr. M. D. Collins, vice-president 
presiding. The Hon. Secretary’s and Hon. Treasurer’s Reports were 
read and showed the Branch to be in a satisfactory condition. The 
whole of last Sessions work was devoted to obtaining funds for the 
Red Cross Society. Both reports were formally adopted. Sir Charles 
Cameron, C.B., was unanimously re-elected President ; Miss M. Hogg 
and Mr. J. A. Miller were re-elected Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer 
respectively, and the meeting concluded with the election of the Com- 
mittee, and the drawing up of an attractive Syllabus for the coming 
Session. ; 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—Mr. W. K. Dickson, LU.D., the 
custodian of The Advocates’ Library, was the lecturer at the Goold 
Hall on the evening of Thursday, November 21st. Dr. Dickson’s 
subject, ‘‘Samuel Pepys,”’ gave the lecturer an effective opportunity 
of showing how the love for London animated both the great Admiralty 
Official of the Restoration and the distinguished novelist, Charles 
Dickens... A large audience followed the address with interest, and. on 
the motion of Mr. David MacRitchie, who, in the absence of Sir George 
Douglas, occupied the chair, gave Dr. Dickson a cordial vote of thanks. 
The sale of work, in aid of The Charles Dickens Memorial Home for 
Blinded Sailors and Soldiers at St. Leonards-on-Sea, organised by 
Miss Helena Sharp and other lady members of the Branch, were opened 
on Tuesday afternoon, November 2th, in the Goold Hall, by Lady 
Parrott, who made a powerful appeal for those men, who, in saving their 
Country, were compelled to walk for the rest of their lives in “‘ The 
Kingdom of Darkness.” On Wednesday, December 4th, Mr. J. 
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Mullo Weir read his paper on ‘* Wanderings in Dickens-Land.”? Mr. 
Weir’s chief point, that Dickens evidenced little psychological analysis 
in his characters, was strongly and adversely criticised by Mrs. Raithby, 
Mrs. Ingram, Mr. Riddell, Mr. Reithby, Mr»Morison and the President, 
Mr. MacRitchie. The-Conversazione took place in the Goold Hall on 

Thursday evening, December 19th, the President in the Chair. An 
admirable programme, consisting of songs by Mrs. Marion Christie, 
Miss Maud Campbell, Mr. George Campbell, and Mr. Albert Smith : 
instrumental trios by Miss Ford and the Misses Ferguson, and sketches 
acted by Miss Frances Durham, Miss Molly Maclean, Miss Lucine 
Edmonstone, Mr. J. Finlayson Gauld and Mr. R. C. H. Morison, gave 
much pleasure to the audience. The President in a brief speech 
congratulated the Branch on its growing prosperity. 


GLOUCESTER.— Mr. James Richings presided over another large 
attendance at the Guildhall on December 4th. Readings from Martin 
Chuzzlewit were given by the President, Mr. E. R. Richings, Miss 
West, and Mr. H. Godwin Chance, M.A. It was unanimously decided 
to give a New Year’s treat to children (between the ages of six and 
twelve years) of Gloucester sailors and soldiers who have lost their 
fathers in the war. About 150 Dickens books were contributed by 
the members as Christmas gifts for our sailors and soldiers ; and it was 
announced that there had also been a good response to the appeal for 
woollen comforts for Serbians and our own fighting men. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On November 16th, ot 
St. Matthew’s Church Hall, Upper Clapton, Mr. C. Wroughton Baker 
and company gave a performance of the farcical comedy, entitled 
‘- Ann,” on behalf of the Dickens Fellowship Home for Blinded Soldiers 
and Sailors which resulted in a substantial sum being handed over for 
that excellent purpose. The whole performance went with a swing 
from start to finish, the large audience being kept interested throughout. 
The play was excellently acted by Mr. C. W. Baker and Miss Lorna 
Baker, Miss Phyllis Baker, Miss Juliette Berger, Major Warden Denniss 
and Mr. James A. Cooke. Al} acquitted themselves with great credit. 


LONDON.—Members’ afternoon on December 7th was a great 
success ; 120 members attended. Mr. Pett Ridge was Chairman and 
a capital programme was presented. Papers on A Christmas Carol 
were read by Messrs. Stanley Cooper, F.R.S.L., W. J. Roffey, Leslie 
Staples and 8. J. Rust ; Recitations by Miss Maie Hoey and Miss Clara 
Reed ; a monologue entitled ‘* Scrooge,* by Mr. F. T. Harry; and 
songs by Miss Frances Noot. Mr. T. W. Hill was the accompanist. 
The Chairman in his appeal for toys for the children in the Hospital 
at Christmastime gave some good stories of London children. 
Incidentally, he suggested a good subject for a future meeting would 
be: “‘Why was no inquest held on Steerforth ?”? The monthly 
Exhibition included numerous editions of A Christmas Carol, an 
early edition of Little Dorrit, and a large number of portraits of Charles 
Dickens. The Secretary announced that up to date members had 
subscribed £155 to the Charles Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and 
Sailors. The Guild Secretary reports that the response to the appeal 
for gifts for the children in Hospitals has so far surpassed all expectations 
that ir is not possible to acknowledge all the toys and dolls separately. 
Mrs. Hill asks that the donors will accept this intimation of thanks. 
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LIVERPOOL.—On November 13th, 1918, under the Presidency of 
Mr. T. N. Philip, a paper on ‘Thackeray ”’ was to have been given 
by Rev. W. E. Sims, A.IX.C., who was however unable to be present. 
His manuscript was very well read by Mr. G. A. Tessimond. It 
reviewed the writings of one who was in the front line of novelists, at a 
period when the novel was at its best, paying tribute to the unrivalled 
pathos, and clear delineation of character. On November 18th, 
the Branch responded to an invitation from the Y.M.C.A. Literary 
Society, to provide a Dickens evening. Mr. van Gelder opened the 
proceedings with a few brief remarks, Mrs. Helsby followed with the 
Courtship of Mrs. Corney and Mr. Bumble in her inimitable style, and 
Mr. Boothman read the episode of David Copperfield and the waiter. 
Mrs. Tuke gave a well-written paper on Mark Tapley, and Mr. Donkin 
concluded with the story of ‘Richard Doubledick.”” On 27th Novem- 
ber, under the Presidency of Rev. E. Clark, Mr. Nathan Stephen, 
A.S.P., F.P.G. (London) interested his hearers with ‘‘ Charles Dickens 
as I knew Him,” and a Recital of ‘Dr. Marigold.”” Mr. Stephen, 
who had had the high privilege of hearing Dickens repeatedly, spoke 
of him as an actor, storyteller and reader. No details were too much 
trouble, and the same great care was bestowed on all his writings. 


MANCHESTER.— On December 6th, Mr: James Parr presided over 
a good meeting. The evening was devoted to miscellaneous contribu- 
tions, and was opened by Miss F. M. M. Mills with a short paper entitled 
‘‘Some Thoughts on All the Year Round.” In this, attention was 
called to the appropriateness to present-day questions of many of the 
articles written in this magazine so long ago as 1859. Miss Forsyth 
delighted the meeting with one of her striking impersonations in “ Mrs. 
Gamp’s visit to Mr. Mculd.”” Mr. J. G. Faulkner recited ‘“‘ The Inns 
cf Dickens,’’ and the chairman gave a reading from Household Words. 
Mr. Humphreys wound up the programme with a talk about the “ Do- 
theboys Hall Country ” and other Dickensian haunts he had visited, 
illustrating his remarks with lantern views. On Novemter 13th, the 
annuel social and supper took place at the Clarion Cafe ; Mr. Henry 
Yates (President) in the chair. About seventy members and friends 
were present, and a very pleasant evening wasspent. A full programme 
was provided. At the next meeting, on January 10th, a visit is 
expected from the Manchester Playgoer’s Club. The amount received 
for the Charles Dickens Home has now reached close on £200. 


MONTREAL.—On November 26th last, the first meeting of the season. 
was held. There were about three hundred present. Mr. Albert J. 
Leate’s impersonations were given in a masterly manner. All his 
characters were true to the text and to life. During the impersonation 
and recital of Dr. Marigold’s prescription and also that of Little Nell’s 
(;randfather in the scene at the death of Little Nell, tears were streaming 
down many faces of the audience, whilst his impersonation of Mr. Quilp 
in Mrs. Quilp’s Party, was a rendering of the character long to be 
remembered. The Musical Items under leadership of Mr. R. L. F. 
Picard were greatly enjoyed. Mr. C. N. Marshall being recalled several 
times at the close of the meeting, sang a patriotic song, finishing with 
*- Rule Britannia,’ and the National Anthem. 


NEW YORK.—tThe branch held its first meeting for 1918-19 on Oct. 
15th, at the National Arts Club. Officers were elected for the year. 
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After the new President’s speech, the business of the Fellowship was 
taken up and occupied the entire time of the meeting. The Treasurer’s 
report for the past year vas read. -It_was decided to hold meetings 
on tbe third Friday instead of the second’ Tuesday. The sad subject of 
the death of our last President, Joyce Kilmer, who was killed in action — 
in France, was taken up. The entire literary world in America is in 
mourning ; Joyce Kilmer was perhaps one destined to become a 
great poet and was held to be the most brilliant of the younger men 
in this country. His poem ‘‘ The White Ships and the Red” struck 
out in the white heat of passion and inspiration has earned the repu- 
tation of being the finest war poem so far written in English. The 
question of a memorial was discussed, and the suggestion tentatively 
accepted of a ‘‘ Joyce Kilmer Scholarship in English Literature ** in 
Columbia University, of which he was a graduate. A committee was 
appointed to draw up plans. Dr. Allen gave some outline for bringing 
a new idea into the study of Dickens generally as an antidote to 
social unrest in the reconstruction period after the War. The subject 
holds vast potentialities, and is here brought to the attention to other 
branches. On November 15th, a special meeting in remembrance of 
Joyce Kilmer took place at the National Arts Club hefore the largest 
meeting the Fellowship in New York has yet had. Tributes as poet, 
newspaper man and soldier were paid to Mr. Kilmer, who was Presiaent 
of the Fellowship from 1914 until the time of his death in the battlefield 
last August. Thomas Walsh, the poet, a close friend, Jauded the writer’s 
achievements in verse; George McAneny récounted his journalistic 
successes, and Robert C. Holliday, of the editorial staff of George 
Doran & Co., Kilmer’s literary executor and editor of his works, told of 
his rise to a prominent place in the literary world. Kilburn Scott 
read severai of Kilmer’s Gems, among them ‘* Rubes ”’ and “ The House 
with Nobody in It.”> Dr. Hyman Whitney Allen presided. 


TORONTO.—The branch held its second meeting of the season on 
the 8th November, when a large audience enjoyed a fine programme, 
Professor Alexander lectured on ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,’ Miss O’ Leary, 
who sang two songs, delighted all with her wonderful voice. Two 
young ladies, Miss Walker and Miss McNichol gave pleasing selections 
on the Hawaiian Guitar, and the Celebrated Cartoonist, Mr. J. W. 
Bengough, kept the audience laughing in his Chalk Talk on the Tuggses 
at Ramsgate. Mr. Laurence Lugsdin occupied the chair. In addition 
to the National Anthem, with which every meeting opens, the president 
asked the members to thank God by singing the doxology for the 
close of the War which was then imminent. The influenza scourge 
from which over one thousand persons died in Toronto in one month 
has so crippled the dramatic work that it is uncertain whether the 
company will be able to carry out their plans for the production of a 
play this winter. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


“Charles Dickens in Hartford,” by Rev. Dr. Edwin Pond Parker. 
Hartford Courant (Con. U.S.A.), 27th October, 1918. 

“Famous Dickensian Inns,” by B. W. Matz: I., The Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross; II., The Bull, Rochester. (Illustrated.) Christian 
Science Monitor, 21st and 30th November, 1918. 
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“Dickens and the Road, III., Halting Places,’? by Sheriff T. A. 
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The Kings Highway, Christmas Number. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


All meetings at 8 o'clock unless otherwise stated. 
JANUARY. 


Stockport: Readings from Nicholas Nickleby by members at 
Stockport Sunday School. 

Hull: New Year’s Party, at the Metropole, at 7-45. 

London: “‘ A Chat about.some London Names,” by Mr. Gustavus 
J. Havilland, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, at 3 o’clock. 

Birmingham: Ladies’ Night. Papers on David Copperfield at 
Grand Hotel, at 7-15. 

Dublin: Paper, ‘“‘ Objectionable Characters in Dickens,’ Miss 
W. J. Lawrenson. 

London ; Headquarters’ Council, at 7 p.m. 

Manchester: Paper, ‘“‘ Charles Dickens’s Replies to his Critics,” 
by Mr. 8. T. Mills, at Milton Buildings, at 7-15. 

Redditch: Paper by Rev. G. W. Clarke, at Committee Room. 

Bristol: Papers, Recitals: etc., at St. John’s Hall, at 7-30. 

Liverpool: Paper, ‘ Dickens and his Love for the Poor,” by Mr. 
T. N. Phillip, at Royal Institution. 

Edinburgh : Character Studies : “* Mrs. Todgers and her Lodgers,”’ 
by Miss J. M. Mackay, and ‘“‘ Tom and Ruth Pinch,”’ by Miss 
Helena Sharp, at Goold Hall. 

Hull: Five Minute Sketches from Great Eapectations, by meim- 
bers, at the Metropole, 7-45. 

Eastwood: * Life of Nicholas Nickleby ” in Girls’ School. 

Dublin: Whist Drive. 

Glasgow: Lecture, “Why do we Love Charles Dickens.’ by 
Rev. Matthew Gardner, at Masonic Halls. 

Montreal: Railroad Meeting, Members’ Night. 

Liverpool: Paper, “A Little Talk about Mark Twain,” by Mr. 
G. A. Tessimond, at Royal Institution. 

Edinburgh: Lecture, “‘ Diekens’s Clerics,” by Rev. C. M. Black, 
M.A., at Goold Hall. 

Hull: Great Expectations, by Rev. Leonard Sykes, at the Metro- 
pole, at 7-45. 


FEBRUARY. 


Eastwood: *‘ Kate Nickleby ”’ at Girls’ School. 

Edinburgh: Birthday Celebrations, Dramatic Performance at 
Lauriston Street Hall (Repetition on 6th, 7th and 8th). 

Dublin: Birthday Celebration, ‘‘ Social,” arranged by the Misses 
Hunton. 

Stoekport: Birthday Celebration at Stockport Sunday Schocl. 

London: Annual Birthday Recital: The Cricket on the Hearth, 
by Henry F. Dickens, K.C., at Guildhall School of Music, at 
7-30. (See ‘““ When Found.’’) 

Manchester : Birthday Celebration at Milton Buildings, at 7-15. 

Bristol: Birthday Celebration at St. John’s Parish Hall. 

Montreal: Charles Dickens Birthday Celebration. A Concert 
to the immates of the ** Old People’s Home,’’ Longue Pointe. 


wr 


THE DICKENSIAN 


Glasgow: Dickens Birthday Service. Preacher, Rev. R. H. 
Strachan, M.A., at Langside Hill U.F. Church, at 6-30. 

Liverpool: Paper, ‘‘ Certain Old Maids and Bachelors in Dickens,”” 
by Mr. Harry Helsby, at Royal Institution. 

Birmingham : Lecture, “George Dawson,” by Mr. Alfred Gough, 
at Grand Hotel. 

London : Headquarters’ Council, at 7 p.m. 

Hull: Birthday Celebrations, at The Metropole, at 7-45. 

Redditch : Birthday Social, at Committee Rooms, Almshouses, 

Eastwood: ‘‘ Cheeryble Brothers,’ at Girls’ School. 

Bristol: Dramatic Evening, by Ladies of the Committee, at 
St. John’s Parish Hall. x 

Dublin: Paper by Mrs. Montgomery on ‘“‘ Modern Poetry.” “% 

Edinburgh: Lecture, ‘Charles Dickens: an Imperfect Ap- 
preciation,” by Revd. Arnold Brooks, M.A., at Goold Hall. 

Glasgow: Play, Great Expectations, at Atheneum Hall, at 7 p.m. 
(Repeated on 22nd, 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th). 

Montreal: Lecture, “The Little Citizens of To-morrow,” by Mr. 
J. Howard T. Falk. 
Liverpool: General Meeting and Members’ Discussion on Hurd 

Times, at Royal Institution. 
Hull: English Folk Song (illustrated), by Mr. C. H. Gore, M.A., 
at The Metropole, at 7-45. 


MARCH aire 

London : Lantern Lecture, ‘‘ Charles Dickens and his Characters,’” 
by Mr. Cumberland Clark, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, 
at 3 o’clock. a 

Eastwood : ‘‘ The Kenwigs.” at Girls’ School. 

Edinburgh : Character Study, “‘ Bailey Junior,’’ by Miss Ellen 
G. Dunne; and Lecturette, ‘‘ Dickens—the man, and _ his. 
work for Humanity,” by Mrs. E. Hardie, at Goold Hall. 

Glasgow: Lecture, ‘‘ Dickens in Glasgow,” by Mr. George Eyre- 
Todd, J.P., at Accountants’ Hall. 

Stockport: ‘‘The Cheeryble Brothers,’ by the Secretary, at 
Stockport Sunday School. 

Manchester: Discussion on The Uncommercial Traveller, opened 
by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, M.A. 

Dublin: Concert. 

Birmingham: Lecture, ‘‘The French Revolution and A Tale 
of Two Cities,” by Mr. Isaac Bradley, at Grand Hotel: 

London : Headquarters’ Council, at 7 p.m. 

Hull: Great Expectations: Short Papers and Discusston by 
Members, at The Metropole, at 7-45. 

Eastwood: Social Evening at Girls’ School. 

Redditch: Paper, ‘“‘ Dickens and the English Novel,” by Lieut. 
E. S. Guise, at Committee Room Almshouses. 

Bristol: Gentleman’s Night arranged by Messrs. H. Orchard and 
F. J. Giddings, at St. John’s Parish Hall. 

Edinburgh : Thoughts and Reminiscences: ‘‘ Dickens and ‘ The 
Profession,’ ” by Mr. W. 8. Ingram, at Goold Hal, 

Dublin: Paper, Mr. Robert Cavendish. 

Birmingham : Annual Meeting, with Musicale to follow, at Grand. 
Hotel. 

Hull; Annual Meeting at the Metropole, at 7-45, | 


DICKENS AND THACKERAY 


From a water-colour drawing by Alfred Bryan in the possession of Mr. A. Edward 
Newton of Philadelphia 


See “When Found—” 


